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PREFACE.* 


This edition of The Iluly Gml is int<!Wled to be uniform 
with that of The Voihinj of Arthur and The Passing of 
Arthur by Mr.JP. J. Kowe of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and with my own editions of Gareth anil Lynette , 
The Marriage of Geraint, and Geraint aid % Enxd. For a 
general account of Tennyson’s pretry, and especially of 
the Idylls of the King, I may be permitted to refer the 
reader to Mr. Rowe’s Introductions, to which I must 
also acknowledge obligation for some suggestive "re- 
marks. For etymologies I havo constantly given refer- 
ences to Dr. Sk'eat’s Concise Etymologkal Dictionary of 
*th(T English hmgwige; and I must also acknowledge 
obligation to Mr. K» Peightou, lato Principal of Agra 
College, for several useful suggestions. In dealing with 
the romances upon which* this idyll is foiyfted I have 
been much indebted to Mr. Alfred Nutt’s book, The 
Jjrgeml of the lJoly Grail, published by • the Folk-Lore 
Society. Even those who do not fully accept his con- 
clusions as to the Celtic origin of the legend, may 
gratefully acknowledge the seivice which he has 
rendered to his fellow-corkers by his summaries of 
the principal romances. Other obligations arc acknow- 
ledged as they occur. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The idyll of ThP Holy Orail stands now cighfli in order 
among the twelve divisions of the j>oem to which it 
belongs, but artistically it may be considered to be the 
central point of interest. If like a regularly constructed 
Epic the Idylls of the King may be supposed to have ry 
beginning, a middle, and an end, it is to this poem tlyit 
we must look for the middle. Here is the crisis, #ie 
turning-point upon which the issue depends. Evil has 
bee^ growing in strength, the foundations of the- edifice 
erected by Arthur and his great Order are ^eing secretly 
sappod : can the ruin be avertod by a great movement of 
enthusiasm for spiritual things.? Surely in this direc- 
tion, if in any; salvation is to he sought. »' The King 
indeed mistrusts it, but that is perhaps partly because 
he does not realise the extent of the corruption. It is a 
fair issue : let it be fairly fotight out, anil let the catas- 
trophe of the whole depend upon the result. 

It is in this sense that th# idyll The Holy Orail may 
be regarded as tlfe culminating point of Tennyson's great 
poem. 4The publication of the wluttie which contained 
it (Tiie Holy Grail and Other Poem) In 18G9 supplied for 
the. first time the key to the plan of the Idylls, of which 
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up 'io that time had appeared only the foment called 
Morle d’Arthw, published in 1842 and afterwards incor- 
porated in The Passing of Arthur , and the four idylls' 
called Enid, Vivien ,' Elaine , and Giftnevcre, published in 
1859. Thitf new volume contained, , besides The Holy 
'Grail, three other idylls — 1 The Corning m of Arthur , Pelleas 
and Eitarre , and The Passing of A /^/—rsupply ing thus 
r at once the begifthing, middle, and end of the poem, and 
leaving nothing except details kube fdlcd in. This was 
done by tho addition of Gareth c aiul Lynette and 'llig Last 
Tournament in 1872, as the first and the last idylls of The 
Bound Table, and finally of Balin ami Bulan in 1885, as 
an introduction to Merlin and Vivien. At the same time 
Enid was divided into two, The Mamage of Geraint and 
Geraint and Enid, so that the completed poem consists 
of twelve idylls. 

I. 

The word ‘idyll* originally means ‘littlo picture/* and 
thence carnet to designate a short picturesque poem, 
generally of a pastoral kind. Of this class of poem a 
beautiful example is given by Tennyson himself in the 
‘small sweot idyl ' which occurs in The Princess , ‘Come 
down, 0 maid, from yonder mountain height/ The 
meaning of the term has however been extended by 
Tennyson, so as apparently to include all picturesque 
narrative poems of ( moderate length, whatever their 
subject ; apd its use in the title of Idylls of the King 
serves chiefly to express the^fact that in this work the 
subject is dealt with in a series of poems, each teomplote 
in itself, and 'generally without direct transition of the 
narrative from one to another. At the same time A the 
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poem forms ^questionably an artistic whole, and tliere 
is a regular progress of the narrative from the first idyll 
to the lost, as well as a real unity of conception and 
of moraf ideals ; atul this notwithstanding the frag- 
taehtary manner ip which the j>oem was published, and 
the probability tbat # * considerable portion of it was' 
produced before *the plan of the whole had bot?ii fully^ 
formed. This view of the Jdylls as^u? single poem is, 
objected to by many <Vf those who learnt to appreciate 
the QjirlieSt of them as detached poems, before the 
general scheme was developed, but it must unques- 
tionably havo been the view taken of them by the poet 
himself, who in the address to the Queen which con- 
cludes tho whole has himself indicated the unity and 
moral purpose of his work : — 

‘ accept this old imperfect tale, 

New-old, and^ahadowing Sense at war with Soul 
Rather than that gray King, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 

And cleaves to cairn gnd cromlech still ; or him 
Of (Geoffrey's book, or him of Mullcor^s, one 
Touch’d by the adulterous £ age;* of a time 
That hover’d between war and wantonness, 

And crowningB and dethronements : * 

We are not therefore to look in the Idylls* for a historical 
presentation of the Celtie Arthur, nor yet for a reproduc- 
tion of the hero of medieval chivalry, such as we find 
him in Geoffrey of MonmtfUth’s Historic Brttmtm or in 
Malory's Mmie Darlhur : ** the framework of the old 
romances is used, but, the tale is modern ; and to find 
fault with the poet for making liis heroes think the 
thoughts and speak the language of the nineteenth 
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ceztiury would be °as little reasonable aaf/to (had fault 
with theoauthors of the romances of Merlin and itotodti 
for making their personages, whom they imagine to 
have lived in the 'fifth century, tfank and s^eak like 
men and wtfmen of the thirteenth and fourteenth. < 

• The tale then as completed has definite moral aim. 
It is Hot an allegory, for the character are men and 
women, not penduified qualities ; but it has a spiritual 
meaning, it shadows ' Sense at wcr with Soul/ At the 
same time it must be observed'' that the spiritual moan- 
ing was far less obvious in the first ftflir idylls fc£an in 
those which followed them, and that the highly 
developed symbolism of The Holy Grail and Gareth and 
Lynette is in marked contrast with the simplicity of 
narrative which wo find in Enid and Elaine , where the 
situations are less complex. But all have now been fitted 
into a single frame, and though the methods of treatment 
are different, yet all unite to produce a siugle moral effect. 
Arthur represents the spiritual force that works to make 
the dead world live, which for a time has power to accom- 
plish its purpose, but is gradually overborne and goes 
down. The strife, however,* is one which is ever to be 
renewed : Arthur is deeply wounded, but he cannot die : 
he passes to the mystic ^island-valley to heal him of his 
wound, and he will one day come again and finish the 
work which he has begun. The hero has been victori- 
H>us'over the oxtemal foe, he has conquered rebels and 
kesthen invaders ; his failure* is due to a tuore subtle 
efiemy, to the taint of corruption which' creeps in among 

the circle which he has gathered round him, 
m 0 

‘ !lo serve as model for the mighty world * 

And be the lair beginning of a time. 1 
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fie 1$ betrayed and the purpose of his life is spoilt* by 
those whom he most trusted to join with one will in his 
work and? make it perfect : — 

* And all whereon I loan’d in wife and friend 
Is traitor* to *tfty peace, and all my realm 
Reelsfhrfbk into tlie beast, and is no more.’ 

In The Coming of ArQivr we 'see Arthur established on 
the throne, wedded to Guinevere, and victorious over 
Rome^md the heathen. 

In Gareth and bynrtte there is set before ub the spring* 
time of Arthur’s glory, when the Round Table seemed 
to be indeed ‘ a model for the mighty world,’ and the 
King himself the representative of Christ upon earth.. 
No sensual taint has yet crept in, or at least none is 
visible ; in this i3yll alone of ail the twelve Guinevere 
is neither mentioned nor alluded to : it is the period 
referred to afterwards as the time 

4 When every morning brought a noble ch&nce, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight.’ 

• • 1 * 

In the symbolical war of Time against the soul of fenjm, 
the soul is here decisively the victor. 

The two succeeding idylls, The Marriagelf Geraint gnd 
Geraint and are in fact one, in spite V the division. 
In subject they lie a little apart from the general scheme 
of the Tdflfyhbt tbS|h contribute # to it some qpa ) 
elements, Thsy'show us the first insidious approach of 
corruptien, thfc beginning of. the moral Mint which jfa so 
soon to become ‘apparent 1 ; They* turn «njr attention 
aw|y from the 4ouit, so is to give time for the evil to 
grow. Jt wotild not be pfiiW$ 4o pass without a 
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violent shock from Gareth and Lynette £b Merlin and 
Vivien; but the suspicions of Geraint prepare us for 
‘ the world’s loud whisper breaking into stoifn,’ which 
we so soon afterwards hear ; and at the same time Enid, 
<aa a type of pure And loyal wifehood, fiefves as a contrast 
to Gufcievere. 

e Balin and Biinn was addod as an Introduction to 
* MerMk and Vivien , and in’ these fve realise how far the 
evil has spread. The tragedy of the two brothers is 
directly dfte to loss of faith in Guine^re's purit^ ; and 
Merlin with all his varied powers falls a prey to the 
seductions Of Vivien. The victory of Sense over Soul 
seems to grow more and more assured. 

• In Lancelot and Elaine some of the fruits are harvested 
qf ti^e seod which has been sown. Elaine’s pure love for 
Lancelot is set against the Queen’s guilty passion ; and 
so closely intertwined is that which is n$ble and knightly 
in Lancelot with his sin, that honour and dishonour the 
true and the^false, aro.for him no longer distinguishable. 
ElaineV life is wrecked ; and Lancelot breaks out into 
bitter remorse, and ye^ js.nnablp to break the bonds 
which defame him. \ \ 

At this point it is that thexft comes the year of miracle. 
... In The HSly Grail we reach, as has been said, the 
crisis. A wavb of religious enthusiasm comes over this 
society. Worst and beat Alike |hemselves to the 
pursuit of an object which can be attained only by 
purity. And what is the Result ? "The best indeed 
succeedf but their aims are thereby turned wholly away 
fromiifidt eaxth, anchthe Bound Table sees them no more. 
Their service in the work of cleansing the world is lost, 
and. thS influence their purity ceases to leaven the 
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society of which they were members Of those # to whom 
the vision came, one cares only to pass into the silent 
life of pfayci, ‘ leafing human wrongs tt> right them 
selves/ and another is. seen no more in thia world, how- 
ever he may be brtwned king in the Spiritual city. 04 
the rest the wors^'ar^ made more reckless in their sin ; 
and though some in whom a noble feature has beeif 
dragged down into th^ mire, tut not so as to hafe the* 
eyes of the soul utterly blinded with clay, struggle 
despefttcly to raise themselves, 3 et when the Excitement 
and enthusiasm are over, and they find themselves left 
in a society which has been deprived of its noblest and 
puiest elements, and ^cems condemned to a fatal degenera- 
tion, they almost inevitably letum to their former path* 
The Quest of tho Grail pcifoim^ indeed that woik which 
in some of tho ltgends was the special function of the 
holy vessel itself* it discriminates, namely, between the 
rig ht eous men and the sinners, the pure and the impure, 
and such discrimination may coyic as a flash of light- 
ning to the soul, caifting it to eee for a moment in 
the most vivid manner what the # truth is in regard to the 
things which are of the Mgfiest import, and how worth- 
less are the false ideals in comparison with the true. 
The effect of such a lightning ffaSh may Wb permanent ; 
tho soul may never losa again the ft nth which it has 
gained. But with 'for the .greater number it will pass 
away and he forgotten, lyiles* strengthened by daily 
influences for gofcd surrounding them and the pressure 
of tho daily task of duty They are not spiritually- 
minded enough to live upon ‘ vision 9 ; good Warriors 
they may be and good workers in the rough work of 
human life, but they are not Galohads- no, ndt Perci- 
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vales ; they will be lost in the quagmire, and follow not 
the true guiding light of religion, but the wandering 
fires which lure the»traveller to destruction. * 
fifere we have some of the truth suggested by thift 
idyll, — the danger of abandoning tho field of daily worit 
and dtfoy for the pursuit after that which is marvellous 
'and supernatural#’ It is not against Superstition, as some 
'have supposed, that this teaching is directed : that is 
attacked in Balm and Bcdan *in the representation of 
filing Pell&m, who in his old ago finds himself descended 
from Arimatheean Joseph, gives himself up to the col- 
lection of relics, and retiring from the world, leaves the 
care of his kingdom to his son, who is a libertine and a 
rtnjirdorer. Wo are not to suppose that the Quest of the 
Qrai} is a mere superstitious extravagance : those for 
wjbom it beoomes a quest of purity* and of spiritual 
Strength are by it confirmed and strengthened ; and 
although it is true that for the rest, who see in the 
heavenly vision only a miracle to marvel at, the vow of 
the Quest is profitless or woise, this is more because they 
are themselves without spirituality than because the 
religious enthusiasm by which they are in part affected 
is in itself an evil thing. Perilous it may be, as to^it 
In Merlin’s chair was perilous, but perilous for good as 
well as for evil. The teaching really is this,— that 
%g|ggiou$ impulses like other impulses musette chastened 
And kept within due bounds; we must nut expect 
to have the yision with ffs always,* a* it was with 

X&lahad,. * 

- *RstA*sk» iftWs of inright wilTd 
^ Cwmf through hours otjfiom fulfill’d. 

The triieidealfof humanity is to trork the field of 
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appointed daily duty, and then when the day’s task is 
done, 

4 Let visioiB of the night or qf the day 

Come, arfchey will* 

Thoae who leafe*tbe. ‘ trivial* round* and endeavour to 
,walk by some iyghdr path of enthusiasm may* achieve 
■their purpose? but only on condition that they can 
utterly cast away thg thought of self and lose" them- 
selves entirely in their spiritual calling 
SiiBh being the idea round which the incidents of the 
poem group themselves, it is impossible to agree with 
those who hold that the idyll of The Holy Grail is 
deficient in unity. As well might it be said that the 
Pilgrim's -Pfcyma* lacks unity because the fortunes, of 
several persons are dealt with in it, and because more 
than one of the persons mentioned attains the gpal 
which is aimed, at. It is perfectly true that Galahad, 
Eepivale. and Arthur himself may each independently 
be regarded as heroes of .the po#m, but i^ts not neces- 
sary to the unity of a fioeta that it should have * single 
hero : that in which upit& mp* 0 Isruly consists is the 
idea which informs the incidents and gives them life, 
rather than the personality of t one particular actor on 
the scone. Let us note therefore how tho incident* see 
each of thorn related to the central ddeib * 

The stwy begins the adventenh of the 
perilous, {vHwre is fitnieed here to* press the symboftm 
very closely and*to say, a# ha* been sai^ jhfct the 
fashioned *ed» cnrfopflly carvaj ,by ’S^dr^jMpresdots 
Knowledge and is perilous 'for.'^flod'^^.p Afenause 
the aeqttiaitien of knowledge involves Increased capa- 
cities and^ responsibilities?. , ‘ Fpr* whoever *sits ip 
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the vihairr cannot remain as he was before, He 
must go forward to higher perfection, or backward 
*to deeper failure * (Elsdale, Studies in the Idylls f 
p. 6$). Thfc is hardly satisfactory, for if knowledge 
has a place hero at all, it* is not so %iuch intellectual 
as mo/al insight which is needfcd/^uch insight as 
Wagner's Parsifci* gains through temptation, and it is 
fiardly conceivable that the poe ( t meant to represent 
Galahad, the boy knight, as entering suddenly upon the 
inheritance 1 of Merlin’s accumulated stoics of knotfSedgc, 
and so losing himself to save himself. Rathor let us go 
back to the llgend according to which the vacant seat 
represented that occupied by Christ Himself at the Last 
Supper with His apostles, and therefore it was pre- 
sumption to be punished with destruction if any sat 
in Jit except those for whom it was destined Those 
then who set themselves a# a' guiding Jight to men in 
matters ot tfye. highest spiritual import, if they caiyipt 
entirply cast §tfay self ( *ire lost, as Merlin was lost ; but 
when the promised deliverer appears who sacrifices him- 
self wholly for men, then, a%in the time of the Saviour, 
comes the year of miracle^ 

" Arthur's sorrowful ivarning against the prevailing 
enthusiast strikes the keynote of the poem. He 
admits ihe^uest for such as<iro capable of attaining 
the highest toral ideal, of losing themselves wholly to 
save themselvefyfor ihe Galahads and Percivates among 
liis knights, but for the rest it. will °be waste of the 
onst^ies which might be to a wprk lying nearer to 
theii?^$indsj yet thfeir v^i/^re d, and they must 
; go. It is needless to follbw Galahad in his Quest : his is 
the career of the inspired enthusiast, to whom no doubts 
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or hesitations come, who has the divine vision always 
with him, and is so assured of victory that defeat is 
impossiffle to him| On the evenfs of his Quest the 
poem dwells little, but nothing can exceed the magnifi- 
cence of the passage in whicfr is described its triumphant 
conclusion. Non again need the poet say much of thosg 
whose Quest was a hopeless fyilurc frdfi! the first.^ Thg 
interest is concentrated on Percivale and Lancelot, 
and especially Percivale, who is the narrator of the 
wholcT * 

Percivale went forth rejoicing ami lifted up in heart, 
as he thought of his late prowess fit thO lisls, and h$ felt 
absolute confidence that he should succeed in the Quest 
Then came over diim like a driving gloom the dark 
warning of the King, and all the evil deeds and thoughts 
and words of his life arose and cried against him, * This 
Quest is not for«thco/ And suddenly he found himself 
isy^desert of sand and thonis, and thirsty unto death, so 
that he too cried, ‘This Quest is®not for thee.’ Convic- 
tion of sin has come upon him, but this is hardly a step 
towards that which he lias te learn, — renunciati$a of self. 
He rides on and comes to deep laWns and a freshly run- 
ning brook, and apple-trees w^h apples /alien by the 
brook. He says i I will rest here* I am not worthy of 
the Quest/ hut oven as frfe drinks of the brook -and eats 
the apples, all thesis thit^s fall intj dust and he is left 
thirsting in a land of fcarid Aid thorns. The gratification 
of sensual appefcfto canhot ’satisfy him, the thirst of his 
soul continues. Tlw%u«^wiv^y we see how 
comfort, wealth,* fanie^ have 

con^nt, until at length dropping int&’a lowly t vale he 
finds a herayt to whom he tells hit phyitom^.«n<l who 
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tolls •him ■ that what he lacks is humility, the mother 
of all the virtues: he has thought first of his prowess 
and then of his sin$ but he has not ^ost himself to savp 
himself, like Galahad. The lesson is learnt at las Vend 
he is joined with fclalahaci and cafes for nought else'oi* 
earth. c ’Caught by the enthusii&m'of \ds companion Be 
{Sieves as he htitievcs, and after seeing £ho triumph of 
his end, cares only to pass out *>f the world into die 
quiet life. - 

Lancelot's case is different : he has U harder T&sk to 
perform, the task of tearing asunder in himself the noble 
growth of knightly virtue and that evil plant of passion 
which has been intertwined with it sc> closely. For him 
there is first madness, and defeat suffered from men 
who jvould once have been scared at the mere motion 
of* h^sword. Then he comes in his madness to the 
nakw shore, whore nothing but coarse grasses grow, and 
the storm of conflict drives him for seven days 6verjfcke 
troubled *e%. At length^he touches shore, and by 
trusting -Jus ovA^r^M|^h'but in the divine help 
he entefs^ a time a jlav^n of rest, lonely and bare 
indeed, bj $ Rowing;, through its windows the serene 
^ — over the rolling see, 

the eastward comes 

„ h singing. Thes is rest 

hope then evefTfcr hnp. 'Up'.thb^th^Wid steps 
die; climbs with pain, AndUai length '"he .r $|$66 ' door 

through whicfiS^-JE^felhfnes 'jari 

Uwd $»4je/m a^^ though 
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nevertheless Be sees the Holy Grail, yet it is .veiled 
and covered. One so deeply sunk in sin as he, may 
not stance ruse .himself to see ftilly and cleat ly the 
mysteries of faitn, though he struggle% and wearies 
after them till his sin seejfls expiated And htdeej, 
4?ven after all this/ he returns again to his«n; for 
that repentance which is not on]£ for a moment 
hut leads to the tearing Aut of ‘the vicious "quitch 
ef blood ^nd custom,’ an<l tha setting afiosh in new 
soil a£ the plant of purity and virtue, is aare indeed. 
In the next idyll we hud that all is as it was before 
with Lancelot and the Queen , only the last hope 
has failed, and nothing, can save them but universal 
rain. 

Finally BorB, who has sinned indeed, 1 but has* left 
his sin before practice could burn it into his “blood, 
loses himself in his love and care for Lancelot^ pul 
so he also achfevce the Quest, and alone of all who 
a<9Keve it returns to the path of common duty and 
continues to take pattern Arthur’s work oj^totnung the 
world. The sanest fciftct erf tetliusiasln ^jUtypt which 
goes hand in hand with the totwt sincere love of our 
fellow-tuea: and it must h^^MdieroA that this 
poem with which we ar^j^updari^Mnet tfmhndeppm 
dent work but strictly^ ^p^d^b) f ^*thO^»chetne of 
the whole, mid that the* trqa bdd &f TehrtysWs Quest 
of the GmX^otmwho does not go on t$k 
Quest stl^hut jft&i |p. though his allotted 

field. 


this* respect with tWwSbef.ljfcg Jforte flUr tf fr r 
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II. 

c Such on thawhoje is the scheme and moral # drift of 
this fine symbolical poem, a poem iPhich, if it may be 
judgod separately an independent w£>sk, as well as in 
combination with the rest of thg idylls, ought probably 
Vc ranked as the highest achievements the author’s 
genius- It would be difficult indeed to name any poem 
in the English language which surpasses it in sustained 
elevation of ideal or in power and splendour of^work- 
manship. 

When wo examine the poem in detail we find in it the 
same characteristics of style which we have already 
noted in commenting upon other idylls, though here the 
poet's fancy is kept in stricter check, and on the whole a 
highof level of technical perfection is. attained. The 
most important of these characteristics arc extreme 
simplicity of diction combined with 'wonderful rich- 
ness of description and imagery, and an almost jfR*- 
fect command of all tile harmonies of language ami of 
the effects which may be produced by combination 
of sounds. The simplicity of Tennyson's diction is 
closely connected with his preference for words which 
belong to the original English stock, over those imported 
from French ce* othor languages. The proportion of 
purely English words in his verse is perhaps larger than 
in the works of arvy other great English poet since 
Chaucer: and though many ofjbhose wortfs in the English 
language which are of foreign origin are quite as popular 
as those Of native stqck, yet at the same time, since the 
less popular clement in the language is mostly of foreign 
origin, a, diction wfyich is almost wholly English cannot 
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fail to be simple and popular. It it then this combina-* 
tion of simplicity with richness, this building up ef the 
plainest materials into the most splendid edifices, which 
more tTian anyth|ig else makes fiis style individual* 
Almost any passage will servo as an illustration of this 
characteristic. £et *us take for example the passage 
beginning ‘ There rose* a hill/ 11. 489-539. Here we 
have fifty-one lines of description, alfflbst unequalled m 
vividness and splendour ; and yet this passage contains 
not more than forty words of rVench or Latin origin, 
and of those most are simple and popular, # as ‘scarr’d/ 
‘moment/ ‘arms/ ‘trunks/ ‘base/ 4 part/ ‘crost/ ‘pier/ 
‘clear/ ‘vessel/ ‘creature/ ‘rose/ ‘joy/ *‘ veil/ ‘glory/ 
‘goal/ ‘waste/ ‘city/ ‘chapel.’ Add to this that eight 
of the lines are quite monosyllabic, and many mure 
are nearly so, # and we shall realise how simple jure 
the materials out of which such brilliant results, are 
produced. A ^reviewer of the four idylls which wore 
published in 1859 remarks that ‘since the definite 
formation of the English language no ppetry has been 
written with so small an admixture of Latin as the 
Id (fils of the Kiiuj , and what sound still stranger in 
the ears of those who have been in the habit of regarding 
the Latin clement as essentia \ to the dignity of poetry, 
no language has surpassed in epic dignity the English of 
these poems’ ( Edinb . Jtrv. 1859). The* statement is true 
at least in au equal degree of the idylls which have boon 
published since that date, "and there is no doubt that this 
characteristic has contributed much to the great popu- 
larity t)f Tennyson, who in some respects has the stamp 
rather of the cultured tluui of the poputar poet. 

•The second main characteristic of the poet’s style is 
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picturesqueness of description and imagery* It may fairly 
be said that Tennyson is the most picturesque of English 
poets If wo compare him with Spenser, for example, 
Vith whom he has considerable affinity; we shall bo all 
the more struck with the tryth and completeness of back- 
ground and surroundings which he giv.es to his figures, 
and that r fcoo by a few magical touches wliiefy set the whole 
1 scenery vividly befbre us, whjle tho older poet, picturesque 
as he too is in a certain sense, often endeavours to con- 
struct impossible scenes by long enumeration of details. 
Tennyson sees with unsurpassable accuracy and with the 
eye of an artist, and is able to smn up for us that which 
he has seen iu phrases which have all the effect of a 
revelation. Of picturesque description the idyll of The 
Hohj Grail offers many fine examples, and notably those 
of tho <\ity of Camelot, of Percivalc’s visiqns, of Galahad’s 
passage to tho spiritual cit y, and of Lancelot at the caBtle 
of Carbonck. But whon we pass fronu description to 
Bimile wo have to note a romaikable and rather signify 
cant change i? the po«t’s style. ^ Whereas generally 
Tennyson’s similes are fully elaborated pictures, with a 
curious aptness of detail which invites us to apply the 
comparison even in the minutest particular, this poem is 
marked by the almost tott^l absence of this kind of orna- 
ment. Comparisons are made either by metaphor or by 
the brief and rapid indication of & similo, which is never 
elaborated in the manner which we h&ve been accus- 
tomed to see in such idylls aa md EiM . instead 

of simiU$ lines in length* Wo hare sttchjsbort 

>oomparj*o&r H ifepse 

4 Towt m a sail that leaves the rope is tom 
In tempest '^—212 f> 
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* I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a gloi y like one pearl . « . 

Strike from the sea ’ 526 ff. 

p • 

1 And olmos| plaster’d like a martin's nest 
To these ohl walls * ; —548 f. 

( In colouif like^the fingers of a* hand 
Before nJmrSmg taper, * — 690 f. 

• A castle like u rock njpm a iock,^-8Jl. 

4 Clear as a larH, high oVi me as a lark,' — 830. 

and it if not unti] the pause towards the conclusion that 
any single simile is allowed to extend to as much as 
three lines : — « 

4 and is hilt as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plow, 

Who may not wandti from the allotted field 
Before his work l>e done " ; 902 ft. 

This severe compression must be regarded as an 
indication of th* greater force and intensity of the 
poem as compared with the idylls which have preceded 
it Here there is nothing of* the idyllic charactor 
exoept the picture of the simple monk and his small 
pursuits and interests, which serves to set off fhe high 
visionary enthusiasms and the heroic successes and 
failures of the knights of the Quest : the j>aet has felt 
that in this crisis of the action there is n<^ time for mere 
ornament • 

In speaking of the third chief characteristic, namely the 
power of donibftung and hatiftonising sounds in verse so 
as to produce the required effects, ther^ H «^$et|Mlirhaps 
of a misunderstanding. We must remeftj^ter thafWfc are 
dealing with the mature wdgfk of a poet who has made 
liim^lf master of His Instrument of externum a* a great 
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musician is master of his pipes or strings, and who can 
produce the effects which he requires without much 
separate attention to tho technical elements on which 
they depend. ‘By years of study# and practice . . . . 
his oar has tteen so trained to the harmpnies of sound as 
w to lead to a remarkable phbnetic agreement, by a process 
^of moro or loss unconscious selection .and euphonious 
t grouping of hit" words (JElsdale, Studio in the Idylls , 
p. 180). Therefore, when in commenting upon this 
poem we note effects produced by these means, by 
alliteration for example, by tho harmonious or dis- 
cordant collocation of sounds, or by imitation in the 
rhythm of the verso of the action described, wo must 
not always conclude that each one of these artifices was 
separately contrived by the poet to produce the effect. 
Use jn this matter has become a second nature, and in 
poems which like The Holy Grail belong to the fulness of 
the poet’s development in regard to technical skill, 
wo shall find that tho effects are produced by less per- 
ceptible mejyis, and probably also more unconsciously 
than formerly. Alliteration is frequently used by 
Tennystrn either for emphasis or as a source of delicate 
harmony, but wo shall hardly find here such passages of 
sustained alliteration asi it would be easy to quote from 
tho earliest idylls. It occurs, but in a more limited and 
generally less obvious form, a\id is often present as a 
source of harmony in^tho verse without at all forcing itself 
on our attentibn. Of this fc would be easy to find ex- 
amples everywhere, such for hisfcance as the following : — 

* Arid earthly heats that spring and sparkle out 
Among uS la the jousts, while women watch 
tV bo wifts, " who falls. ’—33 ff. 
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♦ After the day of dark ness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah.’— 49 f. 

‘Jji silver arincmr suddenly Calahaj) shone’ — 4i>8. 

* what other fire than^ie. 

Whereby lift blood beats* and the filussoin blows, 

And the sea* rolls, and all the world is warmed. k— G67 9 

To this kind of alliteration, whose chi?f merit isjto b(^ 
concealed, it is not nedlssary to call attention constantly 
where jt occurs.^ The student who wishes to analyse 
the rhythmical harmony into its component elements 
will readily discover it without the help of a com- 
mentator. 

What has been said applies also to the poets stylo of 
versification and his management of the metre. For 
most poets the, liberty acquired by discarding ‘the 
troublesome and modern bondage of riming * proves *to 
be rather dangerous, but for such a master as Tennyson 
it could not be anything but a gain to exchange so 
formal a method of satisfying thenar for the free exercise 
of his own sense of harmony. In his hands blank verse 
is not only a beautiful and *ligni fled form of expression 
for the ordinary narrative, hut also a most flexible in- 
strument for expressing emotion and fly representing 
the action by rhythm. It has very gpeat variety in 
accent, pause, and cadence, and the trochaic rhythm 
is freely alternated with the iambic, often with the 
happiest effect. # In such a" passage as the following, for 
example, the rhythmical effect is due almost wholly to 
the variation of iambic with trochaif at tb£ beginning of 
the line, and the arrangement of the nausea of the 
verse : — 
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' For, waked at dead of night, 1 hoard a sound 
Aa of a silver horn ’from o’er Die hills 
Blown, and I thought, ‘‘It is not Arthur's use 
To hunt by ihoonlight j ” and thj slender soiled 
As fnrn a distance beyond distance grew * 

Coining upon ine — O'nover harp no' horn, 

# Nor aught we blow with breath, 01 * touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came ; ami then 
Stream’d fnro* my cell a cold and silvoi beam, 

And down the long lieuni stol^ the Holy Grail. 

"Rose-red with beatiugs in it, as if alii e, 

Till all the white walls of my cell wc"e dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Past, and the beam decay’d, and from the walls 
The rosy quivei mgs died into the night.’ 10S 1 2d. 

The trochaic variation at the beginning of the verse is 
eipecially couimou, and often occurs in several successive 
liaes, as e.g. 767 ft : — 

* Happier are those that welter in their sin, 

Swine in the mud, that cannot see for slime, 

Slime the ditoltf * : 

and. supernumerary syllables are used freely everywhere 
except at the end of the? lifie. A" characteristic type of 
verse is that which* hits a pause after the third measure, 
with an additionaPayllakle thrown in at this point, as in 
1 . 743, — * Aijd jtterry maidens in it ; and then this gale,* 
and 774, — ‘Not to be plt&k'd asunder ; and wheli thy 
knights/ etc. v . * f ^ \ , 

At times a certain degree gf nioriofcony i ft the verse is 
designed to give addition^ to that repetition of 
word and phrase \\hteh fe so often employed by the 
poet either for emphasis or pathos, ortO mark a succes- 
sJO p, aft— 
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* And four great zones of sculpture, set Iwrtwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall : * 

J^u\ in the lowest beasts are slaying meg, 

And in the sc<^nd men are slaying beasts, 

* And on the third are wui riors, iw-feCt mdh,* etc. -*£32 if. 

• • ,* • 

Rut the examination # hf particular passages witk refer-* 
once to their rhythmical quality will find a place more* 
properly in the notes. It i*T enough to say here, that* 
there is hardly any variety of rhythmical effect of which 
Tennyson's blank verse is not capable. 

III. 

Finally, something must be said about the origin of the 
story, the legend of the Nangraal, in order that we may 
understand both Tennyson’s debt to his predecessors and 
(still more) his ofiginality. The cycle of romauce Vlticli 
deals with this subject is the most interesting and 
curious literary production of that period within which 
the romances of chivalry wore developed. Its origin 
and formation present ^uoblcms of the greatest difficulty 
to the student, and differences of opinion wilj, always 
oxist os to the mutual relation of the different versions 
of the story, and as to the proportions in which the 
elements of myth, saga, legend, # and romance have been 
blondgd together to fori^ them. Into those questions it 
is not necessary for us to enter. Tennyson in his poem 
of Tho Holy Graft so far qp he is *not original, has fol- 
lowed almost ciftdusivsriyAhat later development of the 
tale which w as made i. popular “in England by -Malory’s 
Morte Darihur ; and if! will' be plough tojuuliette very 
briefly the other, forms in wliich tbostory appears, 
before summarising this* 
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The ol^or form of the tale has Percivale for its boro, 
and the main incidents of it are these: — PerriVaWa 
father and brdtheife have been killetjpin tournaments, and 
his mother ^therefore has retired to the forests and 
i brought up her o$e remaining cljild in 0 ignorance of all* 
worldljf things, and especially of chivaljy. Accidentally, 

1 when a youth, «!ic sees some armed knights, and after 
In vain endeavouring to obtain leave from his mother to 
go, he leaves her and comes to Arthur's Court. Thence 
he rides forth on adventures and comes to a cast! 6, where 
he finds a wounded King, who solaces himself with 
fishing and is called * the rich Fisher.’ The King and 
his land aro under a spell, and he may not die nor the 
land be made fertile untit there come a knight who will 
iyido the spell. At this castle Percivale sees a proces- 
sion of porsons bearing a bleeding lance, a , Graal/ 
and a silver pi at a The Graal is borne by a maiden. 
Ho thinks of asking about them, but forbears. In the 
morning he finds the cgstle deserted : he leaves it and is 
reproaohed by -those whom he '‘meets for not having 
asked concerning that tphigh h$ has seen. He vainly 
endeavours to find the castle again and meets with 
many various adventures. At length he comes to it 
again and ‘finds the Fisher King as before. He sees the 
relics agaft^ arfd asks concerning them The lance is 
that with* which Christ’s side was pierced on the cross, 
the Graal is the vessel m which the precious blood of 
Christ was received. Percivah 1 asks ho\? it came thither, 
and he is told that Joseph of Aritoatte& was miraculously 
fed by it for fort^yfcafrs in prison, and freed came 
carrying it to t$a Sarros, where he converted 

Bvdae, She king Q t Sams ; and t&frce be passed into 
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Britain with *hjs son and followers and converted that 
land also, leaving the s&cred vessel and the other relics 
in charge of his descendants, one # of tvhom is the 
Fisher King. The origin of his wound and* the manner 
of his healing cfrsdeath are rfiriousty stated, but it is f 
found that Porcivale siiao is of the seed of Jo&ph of 
Ariraathfra, and after undoing the spell he is crowned 1 
King. Finally he withdraws fiom the world into the* 
desert, accompanied by the Graul and the lance ; and 
when h€ dies, those are carried up to heaven and no one 
set's them more 

This is the substance of the ttory in its earlier 
form, represented especially by the poem called Le 
Conte del Gutal , (written by Fliresticn de Trojos and 
others at the end of the 1 2th and the beginning of thg 
13th century), by the prose romance of 7V? reraf, and 
the German metrical romance by Wolfiam von Eschen- 
bach called Pamt'a! This last however, written in the 
middle of the 13th century, is n^many ways original, 
and especially in the amount which is given of the Grail 
itself. ‘ m 

In the earlier form of the stoj-y it should be observed 
that Pcrcivale is the sole hero (so far as there is another 
it is Gfcwain ) ; there is no especial connection between 
the Grail and the Sacrament of the Lordly upper; there 
is no general Quest of tho Grail proclaimed, and virginity 
is not even alluded to as^i qualification for achieving 
success, l&ter form i* represented chiefly by the 
prose rojpancp Quests del San 4 Graa^ which was 
composed ftw^Kfifltotion and 'tbe*iaftuence of 

monastic ideal# about the beginifi^oF !%e IBtli century. 
In tliis a new hero f Galahad m is Ijoldly ouhstituted for 
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Peroiyale, who takes the setoitd place ; life general tow 
of the truest is the tnotive o$ the whole Bhrmtive; 
the Grail is always sacramental, apd the one«>qaaHfi ca- 
tion for achieving the Quest is perfect chastity, . As 
regards the histofy of the Orail itself,' this form of the 
story agrees with the other ; and it Shows the influence 
'of the older versions' not only in the prominent place 
'assigned to Peroirale, but also in the introduction of a 
Orail castle and a maimed King (who indeed appears 
several tines under different names), and in the illusions 
to the 'rich Fisher,’ who is made the grandfather of 
Galahad : nay, the incident of the question not asked is 
introduced in one place, but in connection with Lancelot 
instead of Percivale. Also the Grail itself retains that 
property of miraculously producing food, which recalls 
certain magic vessels of pagan (Celtic) mythology, from 
whjsh it is perhaps in part derived. « 

IPbis form of the story, in which it 1 is entirely incor- 
porated with the romances of the Round Table, was 
naturally that^hiefi was followed by Malory in the 
Mademrthur and by Tennyson hi the Idylls of thy King, 
as the older form, represented by Wolfram vttn Eschen- 
bach’s poem, Itns been followed by the other great artist 
of our qflg who has dealt with the subject — namely 
Wagner injPateifoi, Tennysbq/s treatment of the theme* 
however, is very largely original. His jfcrtisrid reeling 
lad him practically to restagti' bin place as 

hero of the-Jffesi He felt, that jjjpkh&l wai'teo ttn- 
sahetMti^to 

inters*^ Ijt otimr*mj>te% howe^v^the incidents of 
thfr j rento in his 

& ''y&y doubt- 
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fully proved by the poet. Arthur is his ideal of man- 
hood, and for him, as has been shown, the Quest'is a 
turning of practical energy to the pursuit of visionary 
objects, which can & justified only in a fe^f exceptional 
cases, if at all. • # • • 

The Quest# del SaintjGraal y a prose romance generally 
found in comtynation with the Lancelot^ is ascribed in 
the manuscripts to Walter de Map, the well-known Arch** 
deacon of Oxford in thb reign of Henry II. To him are 
ascribe^ a very Jarge number of romances, many more 
than he could with any probability have found time to 
write, and in this case the weight of evidence seems to 
be against the theory of his authorship. It belongs 
probably to the early years of the thirteenth century, a 
period during which the romances of the Grail developed 
with surprising sapidity, and it is contemporary* witR 
the continuation of Chrcstien de Troyes’ poem, which, 
however, as has been observed, represents a much older 
form of the story. A sufficiently good idea of the 
contents of this romance may bo Obtained ffom Malory’s 
Morle Darlhur, which m , books 13-17 follows . jt very 
closely. It may be briefly siftniharisecl as follows : — 

On the vigil of Pentecost, when the knights of the 
Round Table were assembled at Camelot, % damsel came 
and asked for Lancelot, bidding him frogi l£jng Pelles 
come with her into the forest. He went, and they 
reached a nunnery, where he found his cousins Boort 
(Borg) and Liongl. ‘ Thr^j nuns brought with them 
GalahacJ, a youth mo$ f$it to look upon, ejwLprayod 
Lancelot* to make ^him knight. ^:T^iwel(^ dW as he 
was requested, an# he and his cousins returned bn the 
moriliw to Cfomelofc^ At the ^ouh3 ^ible oji V^hjtsun- 
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day the seat of each knight is found vnatked w$th ins 
nam'e, but on the Siege Perilous is written-, ' Four hun- 
dred and fifty years after the passion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ oftgh^j this siege to be filled'’ that is to* say, this 
Whitrihiday Ltncelot t covers theje, words, mote 
they svt down to table it is repoi ted .that a great stone 
is floating on"1he river with a sword sacking therein 
'The .King and* all the knights go to see it, and find 
written on the sword that none c raay draw it out save 
the best ( kttight in the world. Lancelot refuses to 
attempt the adventure, but Gawain, Pei ci vale and 
others try, $nd fail. When they are sitting at table 
them enters an odd man leading a young knight in rad 
armour, whom he proclaims to bo of the kindred of 
Joseph of Arimathie He then leads him to the Siege 
Perilous, and lifting the cover finds .written, ‘This is 
Galahad’s seat.’ The young knight seats himself there, 
and dismisses the oM man with greetings to hie uncle 
King Pellea, and hie grandfather the rich Fisher. Lance- 
lot reoognisds the neu^knight asphis son Galahad then 
essays ^the adventure of the swOrd, and draws it ont 
eagjs fT A danjsel appeal who announces to the King 
from henfiSte that the J3oly Grail will 

appear 4mt <tay$h food all Ihe fellowship of the, Bound 
Table. Arthv, foreseeing the Quest of the Holy Grail 
and the dfafwftal of the knights, ho^s^grea£ tourna- 
ment, afeplfcft GWahad ou*f%q>w$ Lancelot 

and Perelriti& At supper fWtsigSi f efcp of ttwnder 
is heard fe^ pajB g^tteweii by a l^^snnb earn, and 
«o one a wodjjpfhe Holy Grail 

(mites, ooverei%f6^fh^9 eunite, and none nay see 
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as '£b| $fe*ifpftfcses along the tablet each place is fitted 
with the. meat ^hioh each one meet desires.' Thin it 
depicts,. and, Gawain tells then that heretofore ho one 
has been so served V^cept at the court o^tb# maimed 
King. But the; have not seen the flrail openly, and 
Gawain vows to go oirQuest'of it for a year ami a day.' 
The vest make # a like vow, except Arthur, who is much 
troubled, because he knows bow many will die pn the 1 
Quest. A message colhes that np^lady may accompany 
any knight on the Quest They ride forth an^ separate. 
Galahad comes to an abbey, where he receives a shield, 
and is told the story of Joseph of Arimathgea and of his 
son Josephes, who had consecrated this shield, which 
was kept for Galahad. Adventures are related of Gala- 
had and of Gawain, and the story passes then to Lancelot, 
who has a vision fA a chapel of a sick knight healed bf 
the Grail Lancelot remains in a state between sleephfg 
and waking and* Jays no word, for which afterwards 
much evil carte to him. He bears a voice bidding him 
depart and not pollute the placf where the Grail is. 
He goes forth weepi»g.-oonfeases to a hermit hi»' ibve 
for Guineveref and is warned te tear it i^qra hieh&rt 
He promises to <}o so, and stay* with tl«t&t^p£&~ < 

The story passes to Bercrival*. HI has eSme to a 
recluse, who? tells him she is his aunt, angl informs him 
of Galatt&d, rfj ttm .gapnifidance of the Siege TarilouB, and 
that be, GalMm^MW,Bm%sbalLachieve digest. To 
find 6Wahad#l,uWjst!go*to Castle (MliMo, where 
dwells 'tbs W'^it^King. monastery 

where bribes afrjwj$< ma n crowjwl^^ Bp to^Oifet foil of 
wounds, tying on wliOd, Hb as«nS^mthu> hod is told 

that* jr4Ngg 
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ing too near to the Holy Grail. His life has been pro 
longfed foi* over four hundred years, till the promised 
. knight of his, seed shall come to heal him. Percivale 
riding forth t meets various dangers and tenfptations, 
from which he hardly escapes, and finally he embaVks 
in a ship. * * 

v Returning to Lancelot, the story tolls how ho did 
<penance, ami of r a vision that he had at a cross and how 
it was expounded by a hermit, who told him much of his 
lineage. He comes to a place where a tournament is 
being fought between two parties of knights, the one wty 
in white armpur and the other in black. Lancelot joins 
the side of the black knights and is captured, at which 
he is sorrowful, because it seems to him that it is because 
of his sins. He rides away and meets a recluse who tells 
Rim that the tournament is symbolical^' the Quest, and 
the black knights are those who are polluted with sin. 

The story passes to Gawailt, who «meots Hector de 
Maris, and they journey together. They meet with few 
adventures, 4)ut have "dreams, v^Jiich are expounded to 
thorn by the hermit Nascien as signifying that they are 
too full of sin to continue Jbhe Quest. 

Meanwhilo Bora meets a hermit to whom he confesses, 
and vows to. eat bread and drink water only till the 
Quest shall achieved. He has various adventures, 
partly due to doceit of the de^il, and finally comes to a 
ship covered with \^hite. samite, in which he finds Perci- 
valo, who tells him his advefitures. 

' .1 #■ 

Galahad shortly after is brought to the same ship by a 
damsel. They all jail till they come to an islahd, where 
is anothor sfiip, on which is written that none may enter 
it but, those who # are full of faith. The damsel tells 
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Percivale that she is his sister. They enter the ship and 
find a sword, which none but Galahad can draw. •The 
scabbard is of serpent’s skin but the hangings of poor 
stuff, and none but ^king’s daughter who is a maid may 
make new ones [or it. The s^ory of [his sword is told, 
and also of other* mystcrioiA things which thjy find* 
there. Perci vale’s sister supplies hangings for the sword 
made of her own hair, and (feilahad girfls it on. They, 
set sail and land at Gastle Carchelois, the inmates of 
which attack them but are slain. They come to another 
castle, where Percivale’s sister gives a dishful of her 
blood to heal the lady of the Castle, and so dies, giving 
directions that her body shall be put in a ship and buried 
at Sarras. 

Lancelot goes on board a ship and finds therein the 
body of Percivale’s sister. After a month he is Joined 
by Galahad and they pass half a year together. Tiny 
come to land ami Galahad leaves his father. Lancelot 
after another month eoiues to a castle guarded by two 
lions, against whom hj at first tries to defend himself, 
but is reproved for trusting in his own strength. Filter- 
ing bo comes to the door of ^ room within which* is the 
Holy Grail and one celebrating mass. He is warned not 
to enter, but presses forward and js struck down by a fiery 
wind. For fourteen days he remains dumb and without 
food or drink. Ho finds*he is in Castle Oorbenio, wbero 
lives King Pelles, who receives him # gladly. The Grail 
fills ajl the tables with abuifllant food. 

Galahad comes to the afil>oy where King Mordrains 
(Evelac)*is, who asks that lie may die in his arms. 
Galahad takes him to his breast and he died, and all his 
wounds are found to be healed. Galahad rides five 
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years with Percivale (Malory says ‘ five days ’), achieving 
adventures. They meet Pore, and all three came to 
Castle Corbonjc, where they aro greeted by King Pelles, 
and Calahad makes whole the biok^li sword with which 
Joseph w$s wounded. At; vesper-time a # hot wind strikes 
"the palace, and a voice oVders all who are unfit for 
, Christ’s table to depart. All depart save the three 
knights, King I 9 clles, his son, and Ins niece. To them 
enter nine other knights and salute Galahad. Then 
four damsels bring in a man on a bed I# crowned,^ in evil 
plight, who greets Galahad as his long-expected deliverer. 
King Pelles, his son, and his niece depart ; then a man 
comes borne in a chair by four angels, who place him 
before the table, upon which the Holy Grail now stands. 
This is .Joseph, first bishop of Christendom. He kneels 
itad opens the doors of the ark, whence, issue four angels 
bearing lights, a cloth of red samite and a bleeding 
lance Joseph celebrates the Sacrament, and as it were 
a child descends from heaven and strikes itself into the 
wafer, so th;A it take# human fjrra Joseph vanishes, 
but out of the holy vessel comes Christ, with blood flow- 
ing from bands, feet, and*body. He gives the Sacrament 
to Galahad and his companions, tells them that the Grail 
is the dish wtyrein Ho ate the lamb at tho Last Supper, 
and bids Galatyod follow the Holy Grail with Percivale 
and Bors to the city of Sarras. 4 Galahad asks if all who 
are present may not; go, but Christ says that they are 
twelve as the apostles were tVelve, and must separate as 
these did. Before departing Galahad it to heal the 
maimed King with fome of the blood of the latfce. He 
does so t apd'the three set out in a ship with the Holy 
Gteil an^thajbddy; at Private's sister. They land at 
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Sams, bury Percivale’s sister, and are cast into prison 
,by the King of the city for the space of a yeiir, during 
which they are fed by the Holy Grail. On the death of 
this king Galahad ‘is crowned king, and ,a year after 
this tho three, vio^shipping before tho Holy Grail, see a 
man clad like a bishop; who begins the mass amUreveals 
to Galahad tlje 'mystery of the Sacrament. Galahad 
prays that he may pass from this life, and the bishop 
gives him the body bf the Lord, saying that he is 
Josephus son of, Joseph of Arimatluea. Galyhad takes 
leave of Percivale and Jlors, and his soul is taken by 
angels to heaven. A hand comes from heaven and takes 
away the Grail ,and the lance, so that no one has seen 
them since. Percivale goes into a hermitage, where 
Bors stays with him for fourteen months. Then Perci- 
vale dies, and is buried by Bors, who afterwards returns 
to Britain and coThes to Camelot. All are rejoiced to 
see him, and he relates the adventures of tho Holy 
Grail. 

It will be seen that*some of the incidents of Tenny- 
son's poem are based upon those of this romance, but 
he has so rearranged them, ntnfl so much altered their 
form and colouring, that it would not be profitable 
to set down here in detail the •differences between the 
two stories. The parts where he most closely follows 
the romance are in the account of the appearance of the 
Holy Grail to the assembled knights, and of Lancelot’s 
adventure at th{j castle Carbonek. The points in 
which he is most original are the settfbg of the whole 
poem wfth the character of the monk Ambrosius, the 
total exclusion of the maimed Kipc, the. symhplism of 
PercfVale*s quest, the adventures of Bors/SMt^the passing 
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of (j a, I ah ad. To this must be added the reflections of 
Arthur upon the moral bearing of the whole, which 
must bo takers to represent the feeling of the poet him- 
self. The poem is a new development of the oht theme ; 
^and if anyone desires to realise how wide the differences 
may be between two great works of poetical genius, 
- both belonging to the same generation, both animated 
by the same spiritual ideals, .and both dealing with the 
same original theme, lie will do Well to study together 
Wagner’s drama of Parsifal and Tennyson’s idyll of The 
Holy Grail . 
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From lioiseful dims, and acts of prowess done* 

In tournament or tjlt r Sir Percivale, 

Whom Arthur and his knighthood call'd The Furo, 

Had pass’d into the silent life of prayer, 

Praise, fast, and alms ; and leaving for the cowl 

The helmet in an abbey far away 

From Camelot, there, and not long after, died 

And ono, a fellow -monk among the rest, 

Ambrosius, loved him much beyond the rest, 

And honour’d him, and wrought Jn to his heart 10 

A way by love that liken’d love within, * 

To answer that which came : and as they sat 
Beneath a world-old yew-treaj darkening half 
The cloisters, on a gustful April morn 
Tfytf. pjjjff’d frhft ftWfilJHng br ariQ him intp am^ke 
Above them, ere the summer when ho died, 

The monk Ambrosius question’d Fercivale : 

‘O brother, I have seen {bis yew* tree smoke, 

Spring after sprang, for WsAf a hundred years : 

For never have I known the world without, 20 

Nor ever stray’d beyond the pale. : hut thee, 

When first thou earnest — such a courtesy * 

Spake thro’ the limbs and in the voidest knew 
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For one of those who eat in Arthur's hall ; 

For good ye, are and bad, and like to coins, 

Some true, some light, but every one of you 
o tamp’d with the image of the King ; and now , 

Tell me, what e’-rove thee from the TaHe Round, 

My brother? was it earthly passion crost 'I 
< *■ 

** . * Nay/ said the knight ; 4 for no such passion mine. 80 
But the sweet vision of the “Roly Grail 
Drove me from all vainglories, rivalries, 

Aqd earthly heats that spring and sparkle out 
Among us ill the jousts, while women watLh 1 

Who wins, who falls ; and waste the spiritual strength 
Within us, better offer’d up to Heaven.’ 

To whom the monk : ‘The Holy Grail !— I trust 
IW’e are green in Heaven’s eyes ; but here too much 
IW£ moulder — as to things without I mean— 

Yet < one of your own knights, a guest of ours, 40 

Told us of this in our rfl facjborfr 

But spake with such a sadness and so low ’ 

We heard not half of whpt he said. What is it ? 

The phantom o\ a cup that comes did goes? 1 

* Nay, monk ! what phantom ? * answer’d Percivale. 

*Th« cap) the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Dratik at the la?t sad supper with his own. 

This, from the blessed land of Arom^t — 

After the day of darkness, wlien the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah— the good saint, 60 

Arimathaean Joseph, journeying* brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn » 

Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 

And there awhile It bodefjpd if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 

By faith, of aU<%is ills. But then the times 
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Grew to such evil that the holy cup 

Was oattght away to Heaven, and disappear’d.’ 

To, whom the monk % ‘ From our old books f ’'know 
That Joseph came old to Glastonbury,* 60 

And there the heathen Prince, Arviragus, 

Gave him an isle of. marsh whereon to build ; 

And there he buflt with wattles •from the marsh 
A little lonely church in slays of yore, 

• For so they say, these books of oms, but seem 
Mute of this nriraclh, far as 1 have read 

But who first saw the holy thing to-day ?’ 

‘A woman,’ answer’d Percivale, ‘a nun, 

And one no further off in blood from int 

Than sister ; and if ever holy maid 70 

With knees of adoiation wore the stone, 

A holy maid ; tlio’ never maiden glow’d, 

But that was in her earlier majdenhp^d, % 

With such a fervent flame of human love, 

Which being rudely blunted, glanrecjymd shot f 
Only to holy things ; to jftayer and praise • 

She gave herself, to fast and alma And yet, 

• Nun as she was, the scandal of tin** Court, 

•Sin against Arthur and the Table Round, 

And the strange sound of an adulterous race, « 80 

Across the iron grating of her cell 

Beat, tynd she pray’d and fasted all the more 

* And He to whom she told h»r sins, or .whai 
Her all but utter whiteness hafcl for sin, 

A man welluigh a hundred winters* old. 

Spake often with her of the Holy • 

A legend handed down thro’ five or 

And each of these a hundred winters hid,* . „ „ 

From our I*>rd’» time. And ‘when % &in£ Arthur 
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His, Table Round, and all men’s hearts became 90 

Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again ; 

But sin bro&e out. Ah, Christ, thflt. it would iome, 

And heal the world of all their wickedness ! 

“ O Rather ! ” ask’d the maiden, “ might it come 
To me by prayer and fasting ? ” 14 Nay,” said he, 
i “ I know not, Vor thy hejjrt is pure as h^ow.” 

And so she pray’d and fasted, ti],l the sun 

Shone, and the wind blew, thro’ her, and I thought 

She might have risen and floated whom l saw hrr. 100 

‘For on a* day she sent to speak with me. 

And when she came to speak, behold her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them, beautiful, 

Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 

Beautiful in the light of holiness. 

♦And “O my brother Percivale,” she said, 

“ Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail : 

For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 

As of a silver horn ^jom o’er the hills 

Blown, ancf I thought, ‘It is not Arthur’s use 110 

Tc-iumt by moonlight ; ’ and the slender sound 

As from a distance be/o*d distance grew 

Coming upon me — O never harp nor horn, • 

Nor aught blow with breath, or touch with hand, 

Was like that music as it came ; and then 
Stream’d thro’ my cell a cold Hind silver , beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 

Rose-red with bgafings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of #»y cell ware dyed 

With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 120 

And then^the music faded, and the Grail 

Past, arid the beam decay’d, and from the walls 

The :rosy quiverings died into the night. 

So now* the Holy Thing is here again 
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Among us, brother, fast tliou too and pray, 

And tell thy brother knights to fa^t and pray, 

That so perchance the vision may be seen • 

By Jbhce and those, aid all the world be heal’d. 

* • •* * 

4 Then leaving the pal* nun, 1 spake of this , 

To all men ; and myseff fasted aud play’d 130 

Always, and many among us iiyiuy a weofc 
Fasted and pray’d even*to the uttermost, 

Expectant of the wonder that would be. 

• • 

‘And one there was among us, ever moved 
Among us in white armour, Galahad. « 

“God make thee good as thou art beautiful,” 

Said Arthur, when he dubb’d him knight; and none, 

In so young youth, was ever made a knight 
Till Galahad; and^this Galalmd, when he heard 
My sister’s vision, fill’d me with amaze; 1^0 

His eyes became so like her own, they seem’d 
Hers, aud himself her brother more than I. 

‘Sister or brother noil* had lie ;\nt some 
Call’d him a son of Lancelot, and some said 
Begotten by enchantment- -ehabtfl’ers they, 

Like birds of passage piping up and down, 

That gape for Hies --we know not# whence t^ey come ; 

For when was Lancelot wanderingly lewd ? 

• • 

‘But she, the wan sweet maiden, shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that weaTth of hair 150 
Which made a silken mat-\*<*rh for her feet ; 

And out of this she plaited broad and long 
A strong sword-belt, ami wove with silver thread 
And crimson in the belt a strange device, 

A crimson grail within a silver beam ; 

Aud saw the* bright boy -knight* and* bound it on him, 
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Saying, “ My knight, my love, my knight of heaven, 

O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 

I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 

Go forth, fog thou shalt see what I/have seen, , 160 
And break thro’ all, till one will crown, thee king 
Far iig the spiritual city . ,f and as she spake 
She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 
r Thro’ him, and c made him, hers, and laid Tier mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief. 

‘ Then eame a year of miracle : O brother, 

In our great hall there stood a vacant chair, 

Fashion’d by, Merlin ere lie past away, 

And carven with strange figures ; and in and out 

The figures, like a serpent, lan a scroll * 170 

Of letters in a tongue no man could read 

nd Merlin call’d it “The Siege perilous,” 

Perilous for good and ill ; “ for there,” lie said, ^ 

“ No man could sit but he should ’lose himself : ” 

And once by mlsadvertence Merlin Bat 
In his own chair, and so was lost ; but he, 

Galahad, wl/en he heard of Media's doom, 
r 0t:\ed^ “ If 1 lose myself, I save myself ! ” 

9 m 

‘Then on a supunei night it came to pass, 

While the great banquet lay along the hall, 160 

That Galahad would sit down in Merlin’s chair. 

« b 

* And all at once, as there w4 fcat, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of $e roofs, 

And rending, and a blast, aiyh overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. \ 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A'JWBU of light "seven times more clear than day : 

. SflfltT down the long f beam stole the Holy Grail 
*A11 over cover’d with a "luminous cloud, • 
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A iki none might see who bare it, and it past 190 

Bat every knight beheld his fellow's face 
As in# a glory, ai^l all the knights arose* 

Sind staring each &t other like dumb metf 

Stood, till I found a voice *fod swarti a vow 

• » 

• 

‘I aware j vS>w before them all, th^f I, 

Because I had not seen tho«Giail, would ride" 

A twelvemonth and^i day in ptest of it, 

Until 1 found and saw it, as the nun * 

My sister' saw it ; and Galahad aware the vtV, 

And good Sir Bora, our Lancelot's cousin, sware, 200 
And Lancelot sware, and many among the knights, 

And Gawain sware, uud louder than the rest.’ 

Then spake the monk Ambrosius, asking him, 

4 What said the King ? Did Arthur take the vc*v ? * 

‘Nay, for my lord,' said Percivale, ‘the King, 

Was not in hall : foi early that same day, 

Scaped thro’ a cavern from a bandit hold^ 

An outraged maiden # Hprang into the hall 

Oryihg on help : for all her fining hair 

Was smear'd with earth, aufl cither milky arm 210 

Red rent with hooks of bramble, and “all she wore 

Torn as a sail that leaves thoVope is torn 

In tempest : so the King arose and wept 

To smoke, the scandalous hive of those wiki bees 

That made such honey in his realjn. llowbeit 

Some little of this marvel he too saw, 

Returning o’er* the pl.iirf ^hat then began 

To darkep under* Cam plot ; whence the King 

Look’d up, calling aloud, “ Lo, theta ! the jroofs 

Of oar great hall are roll'd in thunder^smoke 1 r 220 

Pray Heaven, they be not smitten' by tftjs bolt” 

For dear to Arthur was that haft of ours, t _ 
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As having there so oft with all his knights 
Feasted, and ns the stateliest under heaven 


‘0 brother, had yoji knowij our mighty hall, 

Which Mjrlin built for Arthu'r long, ago f 
For all the sacred mount of Camelot, r # 
ind all the dim rich city, roof by roof, 

Tower after tower, spire beyond spinj. 

By grove, and garden-lawn, and rushing brook, 230 

Climbs to tly) mighty hall that Merlin built. * 

And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall : 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 

A\id in the second men are slaying beasts, 

And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 

And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 

And ^over all one statue in the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown, 

And peak’d wings pointed to the Northern Star. 240 
And eastward fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the \fingk are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till the people in far fields, 

Wasted so often by the heathen hordes, 

Behold it, crying, “ We have still a King.” 

‘And, brother, ljad you known our hall within, 

Broader and higher than any in alf the lands ! 

Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur’s wars, 

And all the light that falls upolf the Imrd 

Streams thro’ the twelve great 1 fifties *of oftr King. 250 

Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end, 

Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere, 

Where Arthur finds the brand Excaiibur. 

And also one to the west, and counter to it, . 

And blank.: %nd who shall bfkzon it? when and how?—; 
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O there, perchance, when all our wain aic done, 

The brand Excalibur will be cast away. 

‘So to this hall full quickly rode the King, 

In horror lest the w8rh by Mertin wrought, 

Dreamlike, should on the sudden vanish, wrapt 260 

J xi unremorscful <fol3s of rolling fire. « 

And in he rode, and up I glanced, and saw 
The golden dragon sparkling over all : 

And maii£ of thost* who burnt the hold, their anjis 
Hack’d, and their foreheads grimed with smoke, and sear’d, 
Follow’d, and in among bright faces, ours, 

Full of the vision, prest . and then the King 
Spake to me, being nearest, “ IVreivale,” 

(Because the hall was all in tumult— some 

Vowing, and some protesting), “what is this?” 270 


‘O brother, when 1 told him what had chanced, 

My sister’s vision, and the rest, his face 
Darken’d, as I have seen it move th^u once, 

When some biave deed seem’d to be done in vain, 
Harken ; and “ Woe is me, my kiyghts,” he cried, 

“IJad I been here, ye had not s^orn the vow" 

Bold was mine answer, “Had thyself been here, 

My King, thou wouldst have sworn. - * “Yeti, yea,” said he, 
“Art thou so bold and hast not seen the Giy.il?” 

‘“Nay, lord, I heard the soynd, I s?tw the light, 280 
But since I did not # sec the Jtyly Thing, 

1 swaye a vow to follow*it till I saw.” 

‘Then when he ask’d us, Kmgnt r>y Knignt, u any 
Had seen it, all tlieir answers toere os one : 

“ Nay ^ lord, aifU therefore have tfe sworn our voys.” 
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*“Lo jiow,” said Arthur, “have ye seen a cloud? 

What go yc into the wilderness to see?” 

t i 

‘Then Galahad on the sudden, aid m a voice 
Shrilling along the hall ty Arthur, cfll’d, 

“Bui* I, Sir Arthur, saw the Ildly Orail, 890 

1 Bttw the Holy Grail and heard a cry — 

* 4 0 Galahad, and 0 Galahad, follow me.”* 

* 

i “Ah, Galahad, Galahad,” said the King, “foi such 
As thou # art is the vision, not for these. * 

Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign— 

Holier is none, my Percivale, thau she — 

A sign to maim this Order which I made. 

But ye, that follow but the leader’s l>ell” 

(Brother, the King was hard upon his knights) 

• “ Taliessin is our fullest throat of song, 300 

And one hath sung and all the dumb will sing. 

Lancelot is Lancelot, and hath overborne 

Five knights at once, and every younger knight, 
Unproven, holds as Lancelot, 

Till overborne by one, he learns— and ye, 

are ye? Galahads 1 — no, nor Percivales” 

(For thus it pleased theming to range me close 
After Sir Galahad) ; “ nay,” Said he, “ but men 
With strength and wiH to right the. wiong’d, of power 
To lay the sijdden heads of violence Hat, 310 

Knights that in twelve great battles splash’d ami dyed 
The strong White Horse in his own heathen blood— 

But one hath seen, and all the blind will see. 

Go, since your vows are aaor£d, l^ing •made : 

, — for ye/lpiow the tines of all my realm 

jftjs tbto' hall— how often, 0 my krd&hts, 

Yg\& places beinfe vacant at my side, 

This chance of nobk deeds will come and go 
Unchanged, w^ile’y© Hindering fifbs 
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Lost in the quagmire 1 Many of you, yea most, 
Return no moie : ye think 1 show myself 
Too dfyk a prophet : come now, let us fi£et 
The morrow morn auce more in one full flhld 
Of gracious pastijpe, that ouyt more the King, 


Before ye leave liim^fer this Quest, may count 
The yet- unbroken strength of all his k night b, 
Rejoicing in that Order wliicAi he made. 


320 


‘So when the sun broke next from under ground, 

All tHt* great tfble of our Arthui closed * 

And clash’d in such a tourney and so full, 330 

So many lances broken never yet • 

Had Camelot seen the like, since Arthur came ; 

And I myself and Galahad, for a strength 
Was in us from tlie vision, overthrew 
So many kniglity that all the people cried, 

And almost burst, the barriers in their heat, 

Shouting, “ Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale 1 ** 


‘But when the next da\ hrakq, from under ground— 

0 brother, had you kifbwn our Camelot, 

Built by old kiugs, age after age, so old £40 

The King himself had fears that it would fall, 

So^ strange,^ aijd^ nch,^nd dim ; .for , where ^ roofq 
TAte^J toward* eagh other in *tfe- * 

Met foreheads all along the street of those 
Who watch’d us pass ; and. lower, and where the long 
Rich galleries, lady-laden, weigh’d the necks 
Of dragons clinging to the^crazy walls, 

Thicker than drdps* ffcom thunder, showers of flowers J 
Fell as we past ; and men and boys astride ~ 

On wyvem, lion, dragon, griffin, $wtfo, * # 360 

At all the comers, named us each by name, 

Calling “God speed ! w but in the ways below 
The knight! and ladies wept,- hnd rich, end pdpr 
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Wept, and the King himself could haidly 8jK>ak 
For grief, and all in middle street the Queen, 

Who rode by La} celot, wail’d and shriek’d aloud, 

“This madness has come on us for ou> sms.” 

So to the Gate of the three Queens we ^ame, 

Where Arthur’s wars are render’d mystically, 

And thence departed every one his way. £60 

‘And I was lifted up in heart, aiwl thought 
Of all jny late-shown prowess in the lists, 

How my strong lance had beaten down tfie knightri, 

So many and famous names ; arid never yet 
Had heaven appear’d so blue, nor earth *»o green, 

For all my blood danced in me, and 1 knew 
That I should light upon the Holy Grail. 

‘Thereafter, the dark warning of our Ifing, 

That most of us would follow wandering fires, 

Came like a driving gloom across my mind. 370 

Then every evil word 1 had spoken once, 

And every evil thought J[ hail thought of old, 

And every evil deed 1 over did, * 

Aiwk.+and cried, “TIub truest is not for thee.” 

And lifting up mine eyes, f* found myself 
Alone, and in a land of sand alhd thorns, 

And I was thimsty even unto death ; , 

And I, too, cried, “This Quest is not for thee.” 

c 

‘And on I rode, and when I thought my thirst 
Would slajr,me, saw <feep Uwkb, and then a brook, 380 
With one stiarp 'rapid, where thy crisping white 
Play'd ever back upon the sloping wav<®, 

And took both ear and eye ; and o’er the brook 
Were apple-trees, and apples by the brook 
Fallen, and on the lawns. “I will rest here,” 

I said, “I not worthy of the Quest;” ‘ 
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But even while T drank the brook, and ate 
The goodly apples, all these things at once • 

Fell into dust, ahd I was left alone, 

And titrating, in a» land of sand and th|rns. 390 

• • i 

‘And then hehftld a woman* at a door 
Spinning ; and fair tJic house whereby she sat, 

And kind tlu^ whman’s eyes and innocent, 

And all her bearing gracious • and she rose 
Opening her arms to Ineet. me; as who should say, 

M Reat^here ; ” tyit when I touch’d her, lot she, too 
Fell into dust and nothing, and the house * 

Became no better than a broken shed, 

And in it a dead babe ; and also this 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone. 400 

‘And on I rode, and greater was my thirst. 

Then flash’d a yellow gleam across the world, 

And where it smote the plowshare in the field, 

The plowman left his plowing, and fell down 
Before it ; where it glitter’d on her pail, 

The milkmaid left her milking, and fell ' down 
Before it, and 1 knew not why, but thought 
“The sun is rising,” tho’ the .^un had risen. 

Then was I ware of one that* on me moved 

In golden armour with a crown of gold 410 

About a casque alf jewels ; and his horst# 

In golden armour jewt-y’d everywhere : # 

And on tljp splendour came, flashing me blind; 

And seem’d to me the Lord of all # the world, 

Being so huge. But wheif I thought he meant 
To crush me, moving on the, lo ! he, too, 

Open’d his arms ft) chibrace me as he came, 

And up I went and touch’d him, ahd he, too, 

Fe]J into dust, and I was left alone 

And wearying in a land of sand and thorns* 420 
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‘And I rode on and found a mighty hill, 

And on the 1 top, a city wall’d : the spires 
Prick’d with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 

And by the gate ray stirr’d a crowd ; and these 
Cried to me clAnbing, “ Welcome, Pereivale » 

'Thou mightiest and thou purest among rtien 1 ” 

And glad* was I and domb, but found at top 
No man, nor any ^oiee. And thenco I past « 

Far thro' a ruinous city, an<f I saw 

That man had once dwelt there ; but there I found 430 

Only one man of an exceeding age. 

“Where is fhat goodly conijiany,” said 1, 

“ That so cried out upon me V ” and he h:id 
Scarce any voice* to answer, and yet gasp’d, 

“ Whence and what art thou ? ” and even as he spoke 

Fell into dust, and disappear’d, and 1 

Was left alone once more, and cried in grief, 

“ Ix>, if £ find fcho Holy Grail itself * 

And* touch it, it will crumble into dust”^ 

‘ And thence I dropt into a lowly vale, 440 

Low as the hill* was high, and wherv the vale 
W as lowe st, found a chapel, and (hereby 
A holy hermit in a hermitafcs, 

To whom I told my phantoms, and he said : 


4 “ 0 son, thou Jjasfc not true |iunjility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them all ; 

For when the Lord of s#l things made Himself 
Staked of glory for His Aortal Change, 

‘Take thou my robe,* shahid, ‘*?or all is thine,’ 

And all her form itaone forth with sudddh light 450 
Bo thrift* the atqgefc irerri amazed, and she 
Follow'd Him dbwn, and tike a flying star 
Led on the gr&y-hair’d wisdom of $ie east ; 
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But her thou hast not known : for what is this 
Thou thouglitest of thy prowess and thy sins? 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself * 

As Galaha^” When the hermit made an e^jd, 

In sifter armour suddenly Galahad shone * 

Before us, and against the chape J, ’door 

Laid lance, and enter’d, jjrtd we knelt in prayer. ' 4f>0 

And there the hermit slaked my burning tbjrst, 

And at the sacring of the mass h saw 
The holy elements alone ; *but he, 

• “ Saw ye no more ? I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 

The Holy TJrail, descend upon the shrine : 

I saw the 1 fiery face as of a child 

That smote itself into the bread, and went ; • 

And hither am 1 come ; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 

This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, not come 470 
Cover’d, but moving, with me night and day, ^ 

Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding 'down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere J»elow 
Bloodied. And- irk the strtmglh of this I rode/ 
Shattering all evil customs even whore, 

*~And past thro* Pagan realms, and*made them mine, 

•And clash'd with Pagan hordes, and bore them down. 
And broke thro 4 all, a^fi in the strength of this 480 
Come victor. But my time is hard at hand, 

And hence I go ; and one ^ill crown me king 
Far in the spiritual city ; And 'come thot, too, 

For thou shalt see the vision when I go/’ 

• • » 

‘ While thus he spake, his eye, dwelling on mine, 

Drew me, with power upon me, till t grew. 

One with him, to believe as he belie 
Then, wllen the day Ijegftti to wane, We wttgh 
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‘There rose a hill that none but man could climb, 
Sc^rr’d with a hundred wintry water-courses — 490 

Storm at the top, and when we gain’d it, storm 
Round us ahtfi death ; for every moment glaneyd 
His silver &rme and gloom’d : so <^uiek and thick 0 
The lightnings here andM>here to lefjj and right 
Struck, till the dry old trunks about us, dead, 

Yea, rotten with a hundred years of edeath, 

Sprang into lire : and at* the base we found 
On either hand, as far as eye cduhl see, 

A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 

Part bl&ck, part whiten’d with the bofios of intfn, 500 

Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 

Had built a* way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea. 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge, 

And every bridge as quickly as he crost 
Sprang into fire and vanish’d, tho* T yearn’d 
. To follow ; and thrice above him all the heavens 
Open’d and blazed with thunder such as seem’d 
Shoutings of all the sons of God : and first 
At once I saw him igr on the great Sea, 510 

Tn silveivsfiining armour starry ear ; 

And o'er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
Clothed in white samite 1 * or a luminous cloud. 

And with exceeding swiftness ran the boat, 

If boat it were — I sa^ not whence it came. 

And when the heavens open’d and blazed again 
Roaring, I saw him like a silver star — 

And had he set the sail, or had the boat 
Become a living creature chd with wings? 

And o’er his head the Holy ‘Vessel hfing 520 

» Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then in a* moment when, they blazed again 
Opening, t sa w the least of Uttle stars 
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Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city and all her spires # 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl — 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the sainti-* 

Strike*from the se^; and from the star * li#re shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the citji, and there 530^ 

Dwelt, and I knaw it.was the Holy Grail, » 

Which never eyga oft earth again shall see. 

Then fell the* floods of heavep drown in if the deep. 

And how iny feet repost the deatliful ridge 
No memory in me lives; blit that I touch’d 
The chapel-dooi* at. dawn I know ; and thenc% 

Taking my war-horse from the holy man, 

Glad that no phantom vext me more, return’d 
To whence I came, the gate of Arthur’s wars. 1 

‘ O brother,’ ask\l AmbrosiuB , — * for in sooth 540 

These ancient books — and they would win thee —teem, • 
Only J find not there this Holy Grail, 

With miracles anel marvels like to these, 

Not all unlike ; which oftentime I read, 

Who read but on my breviary with ease, 

Till my head swims ; #nd then go forth aiW pass 
Down to the little thorpe that lies so close, 

And almost plaster’d like a nyft'tin’s nest 
To these old walls— and mingle with our folk; 

And knowing ever^ honest face, of theirs # 550 

As well as ever shepherd knew his sheep, 

And every homely secret in their hearts,® 

Delight myself with gossip and old wives, 

And ills and aches, and teethings, fyings-in, 

And mirthful stydugs, ciiil^ren of the place, 

That have no meaning half a league away : 

Or lulling random squabbles when they rise, 

Chaffering* and chatterings at the market^ertrss, 

Rej<fice, small man, in this small world of mine, 
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Yea, even in their hens and in their eggs — 860 

0 brother, paving this Sir Galahad, 

, Came ye on none but phantoms in your quest, 

No man, no wcnUn?* 
u 

Then Sir Percivale. 

‘All me£, to one so bound tiy such a vow, 

And women were as phantoms 0, toy brother, 

Ayiiy wilt thou aflame me to confess to thee? 

How far I falter’d from my quest pud vow? 

For after I had laiu so many nights, 

A bedmatceof the snail and eft &nd snake, 

In grails and burdock, t was changed to wan 670 

And meagre, anyd the vision had not come ; 

And then I chanced upon a goodly town 
With one great dwelling in the middle of it ; 

Thither I made, and there was I disarm’d 
Ify maidens each as fair as any flower 
Buj when they led me into hall, behold, 

The Princess of that castle* was the one, 

Brother, and that one only, who had ever 

Made my heart leap ; for when I moved of old 

A slender page about her fathei kali, 680 

And she a slender maiden, all my heait 

Wont after her with longihg yet we twain 

Had never kiss’d a kiss, or vow’d a vow. 

Aud now I eaiqe upon her otice again 
And one had wedded her, and he was dead, 

And all his land* and wealth and ‘fetate were hers 

And while I tarried, every day she set 

A banquet richer thart the day before 

By me ; for all her longing amMier willr 

Was toward me as of old; till one fair morn, 690 

1 walking to and frocbesjfcle a stream * 

That flash’d tfcrpss her orchard underneath 
Her castle- walla, she stole upon jpy Walk, 
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And 'calling me the greatest of all knights, 

Embraced roe, and so kiss’d me the first time, 

Aild gave herself and all her wealth to ml.* 

Then I fcmemlwr’d Arthur’s warning word, • 

That moat of us would follow pandering fires, 

And the Quest fadurl in •my heart. Anon, 

The heads of all hjsr people drew to me, 600 

With supplication both of knees and tongue : » 

"We have heard of the#: thou art our greatest knight, 
Our Lady says it, and we well believe : 

Wed thou our Lady, and rule over us, 

And thou slialt be as Arthur in our land.'* 

O me, my brother 1 but one night my vow • 

Burnt me within, so that 1 rose and fled, 

But wail'd and wept, and hated mine own self, 

And ev'n the Holy Quest, and all but her ; 

Then after T was join’d witli Galahad 610* 

Cared not for her, nor anything upon earth.' 

Then said the monk, ‘Poor men, when yule is cold, 
Must be content to sit by little fires 
And this am I, so that fe care for me 
Ever so little ; yea, and blest be Heaven 
That brought thee here to this pdor house of purs 
Where all the brethren are so hard, to warm 
My cold heart with unfriend : but the pit#’ 

To fiud thine own first love once more’— to hold, 

Hold her a wealthy bride within thine anus, 620 

Or all but- hold, and then — cast her aside, 

Poregoing all he r. sweetness, like a w<Jed, 

For we that Want the warnlth of double life, 

We that are plagued .with dreams of something sweet 

Beyond all ewsejbneSg, in a life so 

Ah, blessed Lord, I speak' tpo earthtywiSe, 

Seeing i never stray’d beyond the ceH, 

But live like an old badger in \m earth, 
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Witli eartji about him everywhere, despite 

All fast and penance. Saw ye none beside, 630 

None of your •flights ?’ 

< 1 

‘.Yea so/ said Percivale 
‘One night my pathway swerving eastj I saw 
The pelican on the casque of our Sir Bors 
.AH in the inidcfie of the rising moon : • 

And toward him spurr'd, and haityl him, and he me, 

And each made joy of either ; then he ask’d, 

“Where is he? hast thou seen him— Lancelot ? — Qnce,” 
Said good Sir Bors, “he dash’d across me— mad, 

And maddening what lie rode : and when I cried, 

‘Ridest thou then so hotly on a quest 640 

So holy,’ Lancelot shouted, ‘Stay me not! 

1 have been the sluggard, and I ride apace, 

•For now there is a lion in the way.’ 
fcjo vanish’d.” 


‘Then Sir Rors had ridden on 
Softly, and sorrowing for our Lancelot, 

Because his •former madness, one* the talk 
And scandal of our table, had return’d ; 

For Lancelot’s kith and *3tin so worship him 

That ill to him is ill to them ; to Bors 

Beyond the r^fct: lie w^ll had beei^ content 650 

Not to have Been, so Lancelot nugh£*have seen, 

The Holy Cuf> of healing ; ana; indeed, 

Being so clouded with his grief and love, 

Small heart was his? after tfyc Holy Quest : 

If God would send the visiqno well : if not, 

The Quest and he were in the hands of neaven. 

• 

‘And then, with small adventure met, Sir Bors 
Rode to the lowest tract of all the realm, 

And found a people there among their crags. 
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Our race and blood, a remnant that were left 660 * 

Paynim amid their circles, and the stones * 

They pitch up straight to heaven : and their wise men 
Wqre strong in that^old magic which caiy trace 
The wandering of thl stars, and scoff’d at lom 
And this high Qiuwt as at a ^inple thing : 

Told him he follow’d -•'•almost Arthur’s words — 

A mocking firg : what other lire than %e, 

Whereby the blood beats, and*the blossom blows, 

And the sea rolls, and ^ill the worhl is warm’d ? ” 

And wjjen his aijpwer chafed them, the rough crowd, 670 
Hearing he had a difference with their priests, * 

Seized him, and bound and plunged him into a cell 

Of great piled stones; and lying bouuden •there 

In darkness thro’ innumerable hours 

He heard the hollow-ringing heavens sweep 

Over him till by miracle - what else? - 

Heavy as it was,* a great stone slipt and fell 

Such as rio wind could move : and thro’ the gap 

Glimmer’d the streaming Ncud : then came a night 

Still as the clay was loud ; and thro’ the gap 6H0 

The seveu clear stars Ai .bur's •Table Bou^id — 

For, brother, so one night, because they roll 
Thro* such a round in heaven, ye named the stars, 
Rejoicing in ourselves and in our King - 
And these, like bright eyes of familiar friends, 
in on him shone : • <j *And then to me, to ifte,” 

Said good Sir Bors, “bej^>nd all hopes ofjmine, 

Who scarce had pray’d or ask’d it for myself— 

Across the seven clear stars— O grage to me — 

In colour like the fingers |of a hand 690 

Before a burning taper, the* sweet Grail 
Glided and past, add close upon it peal’d 
A sharp quick thunder.” Afterwards, a makj, 

Who # kept our holy faith among her kin * 

In secret, entering, loosed and let him go.* 
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1 To whom Lite monk : * And I remember now 
That pelican on the casque : Sir Hors it was 
Who Bpakc so low and sadly at our board ; 

And mighty reverent at our grace was he : 

A square-set fuan and honest , and k is eyes, 10Q 

An out-door sign of all thd< warmth wifhin, 

Smiled f with his lips — a smile bentfat^i A cloud, 

But heaven Ijgd ^neant it for a sunny one : 

Ay, ay, Sir Bors, who else f But when ye reach’d 
The city, found ye all your knighvi return’d, 

Or was there sooth in Arthur’** prophecy. 

Tell me, afld what said each, and what tfie King i* 

Then answer’d Percivale : * And tliat can I, 

Brother, and truly ; since the living words 

Of so great men as Lancelot aud our King 710 

Pass not from door to door and out again, 

But sit, within tho house. O, when we reach’d 
Tlw city, our horses stumbling as they trode 
On heaps of ruin, hornless unicorns, 

Crack’d basilisks, and splinter’d cockatrices, 

And shatter’d talbots, wjtiicli had left the stones 
Raw, that they fell from, brought ^is to the hall. 

‘And there Bat Arthur rtfi the dais-throne, 

And those that "had gone otifc upon the Quest, 

Wasted and wcvn, and bfifc a tithe of* them, 720 

And those that had not, stood b^ore the King, 

Who, when he saw me, rose, and bad me hail, 

Saying, il A welfare in thine eye reproves 
Our fear of some disastrous chance for thee 
On hill, or plain, at sea, or ftaoaing forcT 
“Sd fierce a gale made havoc here of late 
Among the strange dtoice* ttf our kings ; 

Yea, shook &ie n^wer., stronger hsB of ours, 
j£fad from the sthtue Merlin moulded for ns 
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Hatf -wrench'd a golden wing ; but now— the Quest, 730 
TbU vision — hast thou seen the Holy Cup, 

That Joseph brought of old to Glastonbury?” 

*So when I tol^ him all thyself hast heard, 

Ambroaius, and my fresh but fixt resolve 
To pass away into the quiet life, 

He answer'd dot, but, sharply# turning, ask'd 
Of Gawain, “Gawain, av&s this Quest for thee?” 

* “ Nay, lord,” # said Gawain, “not for such iib* 1. 
Therefore I communed with a saintly man, 

Who made me sure the Quest was not fo* me ; 740 

For I was much awearied of the Quest : 

Hut found a silk pavilion in a field, 

And meriy maidens in it; and then this gale 
Tore my pavilion from the tentmg-pin, 

And blew my merry maidens all about 
With all discomfort ; yea, and but for this, 

My twelvemonth and a day were pleasant to nit. 

‘He ceased , and Ailhur turn’d to whom at first 
He saw not, for Sir Bors, on entering, push’d 
Athwart the throng to Lancelot, caught his hand, 750 
Held it, and there, half-hidden by him, s$ood, 

Until the King espial him, saying to him* 

“ Hail, Bors ! if ever Iojrtfl man and true f 
Gould see it, thou hast sect l the Grail ; ” and Bors, 

“Ask me not, fpr I may not speak *>f it ; 

I saw it;* and the tears|were in his eyes. 

* Then there rexft^irfd but Lancelot for the rest 
Spake but of sundry perils In the storm ; 

Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 

Our Arthur»kept his best up til the last ; 
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“Thou, too, my Lancelot,” ask’d the King, “my friend, 
Our mightiest, hath this Quest avail’d for thee ? ” 

i “ Our migtyidL ! ” answer’d Lancelot, with a giban ; 

“0 King!” — and when he paused, metliought I spied 
A dying fire of madness in nis eyqp — J* 

“O King, my friend, if friend of thine I be, 

Happier are thosf; that welter in their sin, # 

Swine in the mud, that cannot see t for slime, 

Slime of the ditch : but in me lived a sin 
So strange A of such a kind, that all of pure, « 770 

Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 

i 

And poisonous grew together, each as each, 

Not to be pluck’d asunder ; and when thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 
TJiat could J touch or see the Holy Grail 
They might be pluck’d asunder. Then I spake 
To*one most holy saint, who wept and said, 

That save they could he pluck’d asunder, all 

My quest were but in vain ; to whom I vow’d 780 

That I wouhUwork aeeofding as h§ will’d. 

And forth I went, and while I yearn’d and strove 
To tear the twain asundeujn my heart, 

My madness came upon me as of old, 

And whipt me into waste t fields far away ; 

There was I beaten down by little merf, 

Mean knights, to whom the mov&g of my sword 

And shadow of my spear had been enow 

To scare them from me once ; ^and then I came 

All in my folly to the naked slifcre, c 790 

Wide fiats, where nothing but coarse grasses grew ; 

But such a blast, my ( King, began to blow, 

So. loud a blast along the shore and sea, 

Ye could not hear the waters for the blast, 

Tho’ lieapt in mounds and Ridges all the sea 
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Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 
Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 
Were shaken with the motion and the soipul. 

*Ai*l bldfckening in the sea-foam sway’d a^bqat 
<Half-8wallow’d in it, anchor’d v’ith a chain ; 800 

And in iny madnejs to .myself* l said, 

*1 will ombark and I •will lose myself, 

And in the great sea wash awj.v my sin.* 

I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat. 

Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And wifrh me dr#ve the moon and all the stars^ 

And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 
I heard the 'shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking, up, 

Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 810 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker ! there waH none 

Stood near it but a. lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 

Then from the boat ] leapt, and up the stairs. 

There drew my sword. # With siidTlen-flaring^manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 

Each gript a shoulder, and 1 s^«>d between ; 819 

And, when I would have smitten them, hoaid a voice, 
‘Doubt not, go forward ; if thou, doubt, tke beasts 
Will tear thee pieeftmeal.’ Then with violence 
The sword was dash’d frfJni out my hand, •and fell. 

And up into the sounding hall T j>ast ; 

. But nothing in the sounding hall 1 saw, 

No bench nor talje, paintfrig on the wall 
Or shield of knight ; only tne rounded moon 
Thro* the tall oriel on the rolling se%. 

But always in the quiet house I heard, 

Clear «as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 

A sweet vofce singirig in the typmost tower 
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To the eastward : up I climb’d a thousand steps 
With pain : as in a dream I seem’d to climb 
For ever : at a ti)6 last I reach’d a door, 

A light was jut&he crannies, and I heard, 

‘Glory and joy and honour to our ifiord 
And teethe Holy Vessel o? the Grail. 5 f r ^ 

Then in my madness t essay’d the door 1 ; 

It gave ; and tlfro’ a stormy glare, a heat* 

As from a seven times- heated furnace, I, 840 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 

With suejj a fierceness that I swoon’d away- * 

O, yet metliouglit I saw the Holy Giail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and arodnd 
Great angels, awful shapes, aud wings and eyes. 

And but for all iny madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I iSu sworn I saw 
'That which I saw j but what I saw w%a veil'd 
And cover’d ; and this Quest was not for me.” 


‘So speaking, and here ceding, Lancelot left 850 

The hall longp silent, til? Sir Gaw^m -nay. 

Brother, T need not tell thee foolish words, - 
A reckless and irreverent* jenight was he, 

Now bolden’d by the silence of his King,- 

WelJ, I will tell thee : “O King, my liege,” he said. 

Hath Gawain fail’d in any quest of thine ? * 

When have I stinted Stroke in frighten field ? 

But as for thine, my good friend Percivale, ' 

Thy holy nun and thou have f driven men ma4 

Yea, nude our mightiest madder than qjir least 860 

Butjfejy mine eyes and bjnpuine ears X swear, 

I wilt be deafer thaq 'the * 

And ttrioe m W#& ty noonc% 

To holy yirgbi fc their ecstasies* ' * * 4 
Henceforward.^ 
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‘“Deafer,” said the blameless King, 

“ Gaypain, and blinder unto holy things 9 

Hope not to make thyself by idle vows, 

Bejrtg t§o blind to ljave desire to see. , 

But if indeed there ftirne a sign from heaven, 

Blessed are Bors, Lancelot amP Percivale, 870 

For these liave seen according to their sight 
For every fier^ pfophet in old times, 

And all the sacred madness of* the bard. 

When God made music thro' them, could but speak 
Ilia music by thg framework and the choid ; 

And as ye saw it je have spoken truth. 

* 

‘“Nay — but thou erreat, Lancelot: uevflr yet 
Could all of true and noble m knight and man 
Twine round one sin, whatever it might be, 

With such a closejjess, but aj>art there grew, 88Q 

Save that he were the swine thou sjwkest of, 

Some root of knighthood and pure nobleness ; 

Whereto see thou, *hat it may bear its flower 

“‘And spake I not too tiuly, Ck my Icuiglgs? 

Was 1 too dark a piophet when I said 
To those who went ujjou the Hqjy Quest, 

That most of them would follow wandeiing fires, 

Lost in thn quagmire ? — lost to me and gcgie, 

And left me gazing# at a barren Iward, * 

And a leau Order — scarce^e turn'd a tithe-* 890 

And out of those to whom the vision cafue , 

My greatest hardly will believe he sftw ; 

Another hath bfeheld it afcg # off, 

And leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 

Cares but to pass lift? the sij^nfc lift # 

And one hath had th$ vistoii fSace tp 'face, V ^ 

And qpw his chair desires him here in 
However thev mav crown hits otherwhere/ 
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‘“And some among you held, that if the King 
Had Heen the sight he would have sworn the vow : 900 

Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 
That which l*e miles, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land i 4 s given to f plow, 

Who njay not wauder from’ the allotted field 
Before hiH work be done ; but, being done, 

Let visions of tlfc night or of the day ’ , 

Come, as they will ; and many a fiin* they come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light* that strikes his eyeball is not* light, # 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 910 

But vision — yea, his very hand and foot — 

In moments when ho feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high Cod a vision, nor that One 

JWhO rose again : ye have seen what y^ have seen.* 1 

o 

"‘So spake the King: 1 knew not all he meant/ 



NOTES. 


1. noiseful arm*. In Gareth and Lunette, ;>60, ' be noised 
of ’ means to have fame for one’s deeds, aud ‘ noiseful arms ' here 
would be perhaps deeds of armB which gain fame. 

prowess, ‘bravery,’ from Old French prop* sue, formed from 
prou (Modern preux), ‘valiant.’ The etymology of this last is 
doubtful, but it is probably the same as Old French jtr-ud (up. 
Ital. jrrode ), and conneoted with Old French prou , ‘advantage.’ 
Perhaps from Latin prod-, as occurring in prod-ewe, ‘to be useful ' 
(Skcat, Etym. Diet.). • 

2. Sir Perclvale was the original hero of the (.rail legend, and 
always a most important person in it, though his place waif in 
the later form of the story partly taken by Galahad. Tennyson 
generally follows the later legend, but by making Pcrcivale 
the narrator he hue in fact given to him and to bis adventures 
the chief degree of prominence. Bor the earner romance of 
Percivalc ami for his place later in the Arthurian cycle, reference 
must be made .to the Introduction. In the Idyll* qf the King he 
is seldom mentioned except in Th^dfoly Grail ; but in this he is 
a singularly attractive character, pure in heart and lofty in 
ideals and enthusiasm, yet not so miraculously raised above 
human weaknesses and emotions Uiat we 1<% sympathy with 
his character and failings. In La/ncelot and Elaine he is called 
1 the meek Sir Percivale/ in Merlin and Vivien he is spoken 
of as one who bears the stamp of purity upon his face. 

4. the silent life of prayer etc., ie. the so-called 'religious 

life/ under monastic rule. 9 • 

5. leaving for t$e cowl Tfie helmet, i.e. 1 taking the cowl in 
place of the helmet'; the cowl is the hood, which hi Western 
Europe is a symbol of mouasticifljp $ whence the proverb cucnllu* 
non jacit monachum. The word cowl is fronytbe Latin cucuUuq. 

6. for away From Camelot. This abbey ig represented by 
Tennyson as being somewhere near the Forest of Dean on the 
borders of South wales ; for in Pdlrne and Ettarre we read that 

29 * 
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i*elleaa, riding wildly away from the castle of Ettarre, reached 
in the space of half the night ' that tower where Peroivaie was 
oowl’d * ; and it seems clear that Ettorre’s castle is meant to be 
placed within n day’s ride of Oaerleon through the Forest of 
Dean. As for thq, position of Camelot, th# chief soat of Arthur's 
Court, Tennysdn in Lancelot and Elaine^eema to place it about 
two days* ride from London in "the same direction as Astolat, 
and Astolat is near the Thames at some distance below London. 
Malory in the MorteiDarthur identifies Camelot with Winchester. 

9. much beyon& the rest, 1 much more than thp rest loved him.* 
The half-echo in this line of th'o preceding one is characteristic of 
Tennyson’s versification. 

10. wrought into his heart A way, t.e. ' worked a way into his 
heart ’ : * wrought * and 1 worked * are originally from the same 
verb, Anglo-Saxon weorcan , past tense ivorhtc. 

12. To answer that which came : he found a way to Percivale*s 
heart by love, and. this love roused love in Percivale to answer to 
that which thus came to him from without. 

14. The Cloisters : the word ‘ cloftftcr,’ Old French cloistre , 
Latin claustrum, means properly on enclosure, hence it came to 
be used for a monastery. Thon becanse of the style of building 
used in ^nonasteries, * cloisters ’ came to mean a covered passage 
running round a square court, with arches opening into the court. 
Tins inner court would usually have grass and trees growing 
in it. 

15. lnt% smoke, that is, the pollen-dust which was blown by 
the gusts of wind like clouds of smoko from the swaying branches 
of the tree. Compare In Memoriaan , W, Iff.: — 

* Old warder of these buried bones, 

And answering g \ ow my random stroke 
With fruitful cldud and living smoke, 

Dark yew,’ 

In which the san*£ phenomenon is observed and described with 
the poet*» usual picturesque accuracy. 

16. oro, 1 before * ; Anglo-Saxon «r, ‘ soon, 1 whence is derived 
'early': op. Gentian eher, which is properly a positive not a 
comparative form (Skeat, Etym. Diet.). 

21." the pale ir^hcre the limit beyond which those of the 
monastery might hot go. Proper) yHhe French Latin palm. 
means a stake, an4 'pole' Js in fact the same word as 'pale.’ 
Then 1 pale ’ canq^ to mean a limit marked liy palisade, and hence 
a limit generally, gr the space Within a limit : so the ' English 
pale ' in IipHnd jwfc the difltri# occupied by the English, 

' , Hm *5*? s the $j*ct is diluted from the verb by a 
'WS^ breakttg df the sentence wberg there is no 
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natural pins# and throwing in a parenthesis so as to separate 
words very closely connected, is a cluuneteristic of Tennyson’s 
style, and serves ofton to make the speech more dramatic • sco 
note on 1. 541. 

25. For food ye are and bad etc. He meant * for though ye 
are I>f diverse quality, *£oimj good and some bad, yet au are 
stamped with one imago, the likeness of the King, as coins, 
whether true or light, boar all Ihe same device. \^e arc 
reminded of the passage i if the Coming of Arthur , 268, where 
Bollicent, describing the scone of Arthur’s coiouation, says : — 

• * ‘ 1 beheld 

From eye to eye-tliro’ all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the King ’ : 
but in this case the Jikoness is moic Limn momentary, and it is 
not the rtssult of a passing flash of emotion, but ofYabits of 
courtosy whicli have mipi eased a permanent external Biamp. 

26. light is hete opposed to 'true,’ because counterfeit coins 
would mostly he of less than the i ight weight. *t also suggests 
the unstalxki principles of those who lun e received the outward 
stamp indoed, but are not 'of true metal Light was Gawain 
in life,’ says Bedivero in the Passing of Arthur , 56. 

33 heats that spring and sparkle out : op. Aylmer's Field, ' 
705 : — * 

* when some heat of diffeience sparkled out,’ • 

and Qeraint and Enid t 826 • — 

4 My nature’s piideiul sparkle in the bloody 

34. the jousts are the contests ot tilting, called # also tourna- 
ments . ‘joust’ is from OhlTTronoh jouster , Low Latin tun tare, 
‘to approach,’ hence ‘to meet in combat/ from Latin tux/a, 

• ‘near’ (Skeat, Mtym. Viet,). # * 

» while women watch : as in Milton's L' Allegro : — 

‘ With store of ladies, whogc bright ares 
Rain influence, and judge the prise 
Of wit or arms * m 0 

waste the spiritual strength etc The emotions called 
forth by these contests, the eager desire tjo excel in worthy 
deeds, the enthusiastic devotion to a living ideal of grace ana 
beauty, and the longing to win approval from thlLohject of that 
devotion, would be essentially The Same as those which religion 
demands and excites, bug directed to less worthy objects and 
therefore in a sense wasted Observe how the four syllables of 
‘ spiritual ’ are reduced fcp'fcwo, saw M the metre is concerned, 

38. We are greed In HfiVen’s ey»s,'the metwpfiorl^ftrom a 
tree. Tfle monk trustejbat as to Sp&lfcial tbi%i fo tmd his 
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brethren arc fresh and full of life, like branches of a tree which 
are green with sap; but os to things of the world he feels that 
they are dead and mouldering, that is, properly, crumbling into 
dust, like the trunk or arms of a tree which is dry and decaying. 
They have no*' lively knowledge of or interest in things outside 
their own nawoft range. * * • 

40. one of your own knights. It was Sir Bora, os we find 

afterwards, li. 696 ff. The reason of h's sadness is given in 
11.045%. f * 

41. refectory, «from Low Latin n-feetorinSn, derived from Latin 
rq/icere, ‘ to refresh,* means the dining-hall of Vhe monastery. 

45. Nay, monk! what phantom 7 *>. ‘what mean you by 
calling it a phantom ?* In his eagerness to assert the reality of 
the visiop, he addresses his brother-monk as if he hii^self were 
still a knight vowed to the Quest. Elsewhere he always calls 
him ‘brother.* 

46. The eupi.thc Grail, according to Tennyson, is the cup 
which was used for the wine at the Last Supper by Jesus Christ 
and His disciples; but in the legends the Graal or Sangraal 
more usually designates the dish or bowl in which Joseph 
of Arimatlnua was said to have caught some of the blood of 
Jesus Christ, either as lie hung upon the cross, or afterwards 
whitewashing the body for burial. Some accounts said this 
*tvas the same vessel which was used for meat at the Last 
Supper. The word groat, great, or gra^al, meant in Old French 
*a flat dish.’ It was derived either fiom Low Latin cratilla , 
dim. of eraser, ‘a bowl,’ or from Low Latin gradali *, a dish on 
which food v^ok arranged* in * gradation,’ that is, one thing rising 
up above another, as it were on stdfw, hence, in general, a dish 
used for rich banquets. There are several fanciful derivations, 
as that of great from grt, because it is pleasing to everyone, and, 
of Sangreal from sang real, p royal blood. * The symbolical connec- 
tion, worked out for example in Robert do 7 lor r oil's j>oem, Joseph ' 
(TArimathie, tytwoen this dish and the chalice of the sacrament 
would easily account for the identification of the two. Accord- 
ing to him, the sacrament is a odu; me in oration of Christ’s burial, 
the bread and wine are the body and blood of Christ, the altar is 
the tomb, the ‘corporal’ is the grave-cloth, the chalice represents 
the vessel in which the blood was put (?>. the Grail), and the 
paten is the tomhstono. This c y^issagr suggests also the reason 
why Joseph was especially connected with the sacramental 
legend of the Grail, ho being the person to whom the body of 

Christ was entrusted. ' 

» 

48. land of Aromat : that is, the native land of Joseph as con- 
ceived# medieval legend ; hut Arimathsea is not really the name 
of a country, but the Greek form of the Hebrew Ramathaim (in 
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the Septuagint Armathaim), the name of a town a})oiit fifteen 
miles N. W. of Jerusalem. 

49. After the day of darkness etc., referring to the account, of 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ in the Go*)h>} of fit. Matthn\ 27, 
45, f ‘ Now from the sifth hour there was darenJss over all tho 
land unto the ninth hour * : ami %\. f>0 11'., * Jesus, when he had 
cried again with a load voice, yielded up the ghost. AmL behold, 
the veil of the teni}fle wds rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom ; and the ciyth did quake, and the rocks rent ; and tho 
graves were opened ; and many bodies of the taints wliicli slept 
arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, add appeared unto many.* 

50. Moriah was the name of that hill in Jerusalem whero the 

temple was built. • \ 

51. Arlmathsean Joseph. For the legend about him Bee Intro- 
duction ; and compare Bolin and l kit an, 98 tl'., where relics 
connected with him are mentioned as seen at Ahc court of King 
l’cliam, who claims to be 

‘descended from the Saint 
AriinaLlucan Joseph ; him who first 
Brought the great faith to Britain over seas* ; 
and who shows to Artluu '« envoys, with other relics, 

‘Thorns of tho crown and shivers of the cross, 

And therewithal (for thus he told us) brought 
By holy Joseph hither, that same spear 
Wherewith the Roman pierced the side of jUhliftt. ’ 

52. Glastonbury, situutqd in the cAuity of Somerset, is built 

in the form of a cross, and occupies a peninsula formed by the 
river Bruc, called the Isle of Avalon. It was one of the earliest 
centres of Christianity in Britain, Jiud its celebrated abbey was 
Raul to have been founded by Joseph of Arimatlueo about 00 A.D. 
The ‘ miraculous thorn/ which flowers at Christmas, was believed 
to have grown from his staff. At tl*.* time of %\u dissolution of 
the monasteries, thifc ul>l>cv was probably the largest and 
wealthiest in England. , 

54. bode, from ‘bide/ meaning ‘wait/ The more usual form 
is ‘abide.’ 

61. Arviragus is the legendary king of the Britons from tho 
time of the invasion of Clftumu# to the reign of Vespasian ; see 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hint. Bril . 4, 13-16. He really existed, 
for he is mentioned tty Jmcnnl, but the history of his reign is 
no doubt imaginary. He is one of the two sons of Cymbeline 
who appear in Shakspeare’s play of that name. # 

63. tlrattleB are flexible rods of osier or the* like, which are 
intertwined wgth uprights to formj"udo enclosures ; the original 
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sense is 'things woven together/ from a root meaning ^o bind. 
With these lines comparo Bolin and Baiun, 357 if., where a massy 
bronze goblet at the court of King Pol lam, is described as 'boss’d 
W ith holy J oscph’s legend, * 

' one si<te had sea 

And ship and sail and angels hi wing on it : 

And one was rough Hth wattling, and the walls 
<' Of that low church he built at Glrstonbury/ 

64. of yore : 4 yore ’ is from Anglo-Saxon j/eefra, 4 formerly,’ 
originally genitife plural of f/rrfr, 1 year.’ So that 4 of yore’ 
would mean 4 of years/ and s& ‘long ago.’ 

66. Mute of this miracle, that is, silent al>out the miracle of 
the Holy Grail. 

tori », i.e. 4 so far as. * 

67. to day, i.e. 4 in these later duyH * : so in The Ancient Sayc, 
270:— 

4 Bui man to day is fancy's fool, 

As man hath e\ er lx*cn. * 

70 if. She was a holy maid, if ever maid was holy who wore 
the stoneB of the pavement by he r continual kneeling iu prayer. 

73. Put that was etc. For this form of parenthesis, see note 

I. 21. It is of more freon ait occurrence in Tennyson than in 
any other poet, and often has considerable dramatic force, cp. 
Last Tournament, 92 : - 

*Tbe heathen— but tlittc ever-climbing wave, 

, ITufl’d back aguj# so often in empty foam, 

Hat If laui for years at rest-* and renegades, 

Thieves, bandits, leavings of confusion, . 


Make their lost head like Satan in tho Xorth* ; 

and, more exatffty parallel in form with the present passage, 
Aylmer's Field , 96 < 

& 4 or else he forged, 

But that was later, boyish histories 
< Of battle, bold adventure/ etc. 

75. being rudely blunted, gla&cgd etc. The metaphor changes, 
and her love is compared to cm 'arrow shot against something 
hard, which blunts its point and causes it to glance aside. The 
same force of passion which had once been directed to an earthly 
object now hqpelled her to the observances of religion, prayer and 
praise, fating $nd almsgiving : cp. note on 1. 35. 

78. scandal, i.e. 'report of evil*: the word means originally a 
snare or a stumbling-block,, then a report by which offence is 
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given v 1 slknder ’ is the same word, but in its common use it 
implies that the report is false. 

79. flln against etc., t.e. the report of sin against the $ing 

and agonist the vows of his Order. • « 

80. sound, * rumour* The 4 apterous, race * are those who 

followed the evil e wimple of Lancelot and the Queen, that is, 
Tristram and others* as Arthur himself bears witness in Quint- 
rere, 483 If. : — , * 

4 Then came thy shameful $iu with Lancelot ; 

Then came the sjp of Tristram and Isolt ; 

Then others, following these my mightiest knights, 

And drawing foul ensaiuple from fair names, 

•Kinn’d alsV • \ 

The sound is 4 strange/ that is unwonted, because for a time 
after Arthur came the world had seemed to be cleansed : ep. 1. DO. 

8$. Beat : the position of this monosyllable Allowed by a pause 
is forcible, and it is an effect of which the poet is fond : tip. 
Pi lh an and Itiftarre, 209 : — 

‘and thro' his hcait. 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 
Flush'd, and he call’d, “I strike u|joii ihy Hide.*” 

The word 4 beat * suggests the metaphor of storm beating agaiitst 
and through the grating of the cell, and recalls the expression 
used in a former idyll of this very scandal of tlu* court : — 

4 Tho* yet there lived no proof, nor yet Mas heftrd 
The world’s loud whisper breaking into storm.' 

Marriage of Geraint , 20. 

83. he to whom etc., i.e. her oonfqpaor. 

84. all but utter whiteness, 4 almost pcrfoct purity * : he means 
that she had indeed nothing to tcM which could properly be 
counted sin, but to her with her almost porfectVhiteness of soul 
that seemed a stain which otljprs would not have taken note of. 

utter means that which is outside and lwjyand other things, 
so we have 4 utter courtesy’ in The Marriage of Geraint , and 
4 utter truth,’ ‘utter hardihood ’ in Gcureth and Lynctte . 

85. a hundred winters old j ’The age of the old is naturally 
computed in wintem (they being now in the winter of life, and 
having about them marks such as it might be conceived that 
winter storms would l&ave), rs those of the young in springs or 
summers : cp. Shaksp. Loves Labour'* 4, 3, 242 

4 A wither’d hermit, five-score winters wra,* '> 
and Tennyson, Palace of Art,, 139: — 

‘ A hdndred winters snow’d upon his breast’ 
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Cp. Princm, 2, 92 

4 Ami on tlie liithor Hide, oi so she look’d, 

Of twenty summers,’ 

• * 

and three lines further on : — 

r ‘Tier maiden bains, a double ApriKoId.' 

90. H1b Table {found, that is, his Orfler *»f the Round Table, 
the prototype of all the varjpus orders of chivalry which wens 
founded in romance or reality during f he Middle Ages. Accord- 
ing to the most commonly received accounts Arthm’s llound 
Table had a hundred and fifty places, of which two were at first 
left vacuiyp, one of thorn being aftcrwuids otfupied by Vercivale, 
and the other being that 4 Siege Perilous' which is mentioned 
lator in this idyll. The Order was for defence of the realm 
against Romo aii(J the heathen ; and the 'ruble Hound itself was 
made by Merlin aH an emblem of the round world. In Tennyson’s 
Idyll* uf the Khuj the Order of the Hound Table is Arthur’s 
instrument for purifying the world, and its knights are bound 
by vows of truth, purity, loyalty, and self -do\ot ion, such as those 
•spoken of in (tuiwwrr, 4.*i(i fl'. : — ^ 

‘But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fair Order of my Table Hound, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serwc as model fin* the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

To reverence tnc Kill*, as if he w ere 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 

To break J|ie heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad rediPssing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, listen to it, 

To honour his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead Bweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only ’ etc. 

e * 

91 • surely be bad thought etc. iThia is the indirect report of 
his words, and so is that which Col low's : * I •'surely thought then 
that the Holy Grail would come again ;,l>ut sin broke out. O 
that it would come nojv and heal the world ! ’ 

94. hpal the jworld. Tho Holy Grail had healing powers, both 
spiritual and physical, cp. 11. 646 and 662. Note that the word 
‘neal’ moans properly to ‘make whole,* and that ‘holy* is 
originally the same as ‘ wliofb,’ meaning ‘perfect/ 
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96. Nay, said lie, I know not, for etc. The negative 1 nay ’ is* 
in answer to the doubt in her question. 4 Nay, 1 know not why 
it should not appear to thee, for thy heart is pure as snow.' 

101. For, on a day : 4 For ' refers to the immediately preceding 
wo'ds ‘when I saw h^r,’ and introduces the^cgusion when he 
had seen her. a 

103. Beyond my knowing of thcbi • 4 beyond what I had seen 
in them bofore ' : in the next line • Beyond all knowing #f them ’ 
is ‘beyond wiiat any Maul seen in them,' The. monotonous 
structure in these fwo lines is characteristics of the poet: cp. 
notes on 11. 23-tfT., 371, and 473. # The effect is often to give 
great additional force to <%ie particular word or phrase, as here 
to the word 4 beautiful,’ as well as to satisfy that natural craving 
for repetition whicji causes us to take pleasure in regular metre, 
rhyme, Alliteration, and parallel ism. 

110. Blown : cp. note on 1. 82. The effect hero is to represent 
the lengthening out of the sound in the distance. The similar 
position of the word 1 Past’ in 1. 12*2 is meaht to lay a solemn 
emphasis upon this, the main fact, and to set a pause between it 
and the details which follow. 

112. Ab from a distance etc. The sound grew Icflkler as if 
approaching from an infinite distance. • 

114. aught we blow etc., that is, any music wc can nuike with 
breath or with hand.- • 

110. Stream’d thro’ my cell. This rhythm and the arrange- 
ment of the sentence gives the effect of suddenness to the event 
described, as in Garvth and Lumttv n 1335, ‘ Echo’d*the walls.’ 

118. with beatings in 10, as If alive: observe the rhythmical 
effect. The suggestion is of a pulsation like that of living blood. 

120. leaping, ?\c. ‘moving up am^down*’ a picturesque word, 

121. the music faded: ‘fade’ means properly ‘grow feeble,’ 
from French fade, Latin fatuux. 

122. decay'd, 4 died # away.' 

124. now, t.f*. 4 now that.' • 

128. heal’d, of men’s wickedness, as in 1. 94. * 

134. ever moved, 4 w ho always moved ’ : the ellipse of the 

relative is* especially commoi^ with ‘ due ’ as antecedent, cp. 
Gareth and*Lynette^ 874 • 

4 For hard by hero ?s one will overthrow 
And slay thee. ' 

1 35. In white armour, as a symbol of hts purity. In the MorU 
Darthur , Bk. 13, representing hero the QmMe del Saint ( Iraa /, 
Galahad appears in reel armour, but liears afterwards a white 
shield with a red cross. In the French original a reason is given 
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'for the red armour, for as at Whitsuntide the Holy Spin! came 
to the Apoffblcs in guise of lire, so at Whitsuntide Galahad came 
clad in red arinoui . 

135. Galahad* This, according to the romances, was the 
original name *>f ^Lancelot, changed when be was ‘co* firmed.’ 
It is as if the writer who introduced the sew hero into the Grail 
> romance, being debarred frcAn taking Liyieelot himself, had 
desired vto come as near to him as npssibVj, and so made him 
Lancelot's son and gave him Lancelot*** original name. The 
namo of Galahad’** mother too, Klaine, is th? samo name as that 
of" Lancelot’s mother. • * 

137. Bald Arthur etc. According to the romances Galahad 

was dubbed knight by his father Lancelot, who said, ‘ God make 
him a good man, for beauty failoth him not rfs any that liveth * 
{Mirrtv 13, 1). # 

dubh’d : the word ‘ dub ' means originally ‘ to strike 1 
(cp. i dab ’), then to confer knighthood by a stroke (Skeat, 
Etym. Diet.). * 

138. In bo young youth. Ho was fifteen years old,, according 
to the romances. 

142. H&i ; the position is emphatic, cp. 1. 110. 

143. seme Gall’d him a bou of Lancelot. In the romances there 

is mystery about his birth : lie was acknowledged to be the 
son of Lancelot and dame Elaine, the daughter of King Pellcs 
(not to be confused with the * lily maid of Asfolat’), and to this 
fact he owed his special position in connection with the Saugra.il; 
for Pelles wamjomc of the family of Joseph of Arimathiwi ( Alorte 
Darthur , 11, and Lancelot was descended from the brother of 
Evelac, the oiiginal Grail King. The words ‘begotten by on- 
ohantinent * refer to the enchantment used to bring Lancelot and 
Elaine together, because it litfcl been prophesied that they should 
have a son who should achieve the Hangrail Tennyson desired, 
natuwdly enough^ to gi\ e' a more spiritual bearing to the 
achievement of the Quest, uhd therefore makes Percivale throw 
a doubt on this very ntispi ritual stigy. B * 

145. chatterer# they etc. : those w ho told these stories of him 
were idle tellers of idle scandal, ready to receive any talo, like 
swallows that fly up and down twittering and holding open their 
mouths for insects; and like thest ylso they appear w£ know not 
whence and go we know not whiter, so that#- tn ere is no settled 
ground to rest upon if we would question their stories. 

* 149? For when was Lancelot etc. The v£ord*‘ for’ introduces 
(Treason for doubting' their story, and this is the fact that 
actrue lover, * the truest lover, of a sinful man, 
that ever loved woman,’ and oottld not have been false to 
^Guinevere, or let his passions wander to any casual object 
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( 1 wan&erbgly lewd ’). This indeed is recognised in the romance,* 
when*© it is thought necessary to use enchantments so that 
Lancelot may suppose Elaine to be Guinevere. 

148. lewd, which originally means ignorant,* comes to mean 
bale, ansi hence licentious, as hero. 

149! wan, ‘pale.’ 

151. Which made* silken mat- work etc., that is, her hair was 
so long that it came down* to the floor, and her feet miglit staud 
upon it. t • 

152 ff. Tit is iacidont is founded on the roTnances, hut there 
it occurs in connection nith other matters not mentioned by 
Tennyson, Galahad in the Quest of the Grail findB a sword 
which is destined for him alone of all knights, but it lias a mean 
girdle, which may* not be replaced but by the hands* of a king's 
daughter, who Bliall be a maid all the duys of her lue both in 
will and deed, Percivalo’s sister produces a girdle for it, and 
says, 1 Wit yc well that the greatest part, of this girdle was made 
of iny hair, which I loved well while that I was a w r ouian of the 
world. Tlut as soon as 1 wist that this adventure was ordained 
me, I clipped off my hair and mode this girdle in the name of 
God.'... And then she girt him about the middle with the sword, 
and said, 1 Now reek 1 not though 1 die, for now I hold me one 
of the blessed maidens of the world, which hath ifiade the 
worthiest knight of the world.’— Aforte Dnrfhur , 17, 7. For the 
occasion of this incident, see the summary in the Introduction. 

161. till one will crown thee etc. The words are repeated by 
( lalabad in 1. 482. Tn the Grail legends * the spiritual city * is 
the city of Sarras, where Joseph of a\rinfathaui converted king 
Evelac ; ‘ yet hast thou not seen it so openly as thou slialt see il 
in the city of Sarras, in the spiritual place ' ( Mortc JJarihur , 17, 
20), aud there Galahad is crowned # kiug. * In this poem it means 
rathor Paradise, the goal of all the saints. 

162. This pause after the third measure, with an additional 
syllable thrown in, is not uncommon* in TennySbn’s blank verse : 
00 11. 743, 774, 820. 

164. Cp. 11. 485487. 

168. Merlin : see. note on 1. 926. 

ere* he past away : Merlin did npt die, but was imprisoned 
under a rock by enchantment 

170. scroll means shred or strip (of paper). Old French escroue, 
derived from a Teutonic stem allied to * shred.’ 

172. The Siege perilous, that is, 4 the perilous seat, ’ from French 
sidye, The word 'siege’ is commonly used jp this sense in 
MaloBy’s Morie JMrthur, vrhkb is almost entirely translated from 
the French, e.y. * Merlin found in every siege letters of gold that 
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fold the knight's names that had sitten therein ' (3, 2), and Shak- 
spearc has * upon the very siege of justice ’ {Mmsnre for Mnumre' k 
4,2,101). 

As regards the Siege perilous, it was made by Merlin in imita- 
tion of the vacant* seat in the tableof the Holy Grail, which tables \yas 
made by Joscplf o£ i Arimg,tha , a in the pumbtanco of that at which 
Christ ate with His Apostles ; Vut the legends differ as to whether 
this vacant seat left by Joseph Represented that in which Christ 
used to St or that which had belonged* to tile traitor Judas. In 
any ease it is clear that there was danger tq him who sat in it, 
unless he wore socially qualified ; and one of Joseph’s com- 
panions, who presumed to do so, wns swallowed up instantly 
by the earth. Merlin made the seat Tor him who was destined 
to achieve the Quest of the Grail. As to the meaning of the 
symbolism (jure, see Introduction. * « 

174. but* he should lose himself: ‘without losing himself ’ : 
therefore none could safely venture but be who knew bow to 
make loss of self into the means of saving liimsdf, and this 
Galahad knew by nature, and 1 'ere i vale learnt in the Quest (sec 
1. 456) ; Hors also, the third of those who achieved the Quest, 
had lost all thought of self in concern for Lancelot, see 1. G50 ft‘. 

175. by misadvertence, ?*.«. ‘ by inadvertence ’ : the word is 
jfl-obably^coined by the poet after the model of 1 misadventure.' 

^ 70 . and so wrb lost. It is difficult to say exactly what is 
meant by this, for Merlin was not suddenly struck dead or 
swallowed up by the earth, as was the follower of Joseph of 
Arinmtluea who presumed to occupy the vacant place at the 
Grail table, luft fell a victim to the treacherous arts of Vivien. 
Perhaps it is implied tlnft he presirned, luxlf unconsciously, 
upon his gieat knowledge and intellectual power so far as 
to take the place of spiritual leader, -which lie knew belonged 
to another; and this presuiAption laid him open the more to 
sensual snares, so that he fell the more easily under the fatal 
influence which reduced him to powerlessncss. 

177. Merlin'0 doom, that is, the judgment pronounced by 
Merlin, that no man could Bit thcro*but he should lose himself : 
bo in Geraint a nd*Enid ; — 

‘ his own false doom, 

That shadow rf mistrust should never cross,, 

Betwixt them, came upol him.' 

Doom' is properly a thing set or f nxed, from * do ’ which origin- 
ally means to set, hence it means the judgment or decision either 
of a judge or of another person. The verb 1 deem ' is derived 
from it (Skeat, Etym, Diet. ). 

170. on* a flturteer night. The season is still summer, «as it 
Was in the preceding idylls. It may be observed that the whole 
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series of the Idylls of the Kmrj passes through a cycle of seasons, • 
beginning with spring and ending with the death of the year in 
winter. Spring, however, has two idylls only, autumn but one, 
and winter two, so that seven remain for summer^ 

1&0. lay along the hall : the banquet having 4>efn 4 laid ' along 
the tables of the hall is here said to ‘ lie ’ along the hall. * 

182-202. This scenf is from the Marie Darthvr (or th§ Qttestf: 
del Saint (Irani) wifii gome variations, v. t/. it does not there 
follow immediately upon Galahad’s taking his^eat in the Siege 
perilous, Arthur i« not absent, the appearance of The G rail is accom- 
panied (as usual in the legignlx) by the miraculous serving to each 
knight of the food which he loved best, none saw the Grail un- 
covered, and finally the first to take the vow wns not l Wei vale but 
G;iwain,«vho in soiTu; romances takes a very prominent part in 
the Quest. The passage in Malory is as follows : — ' And » » after 
upon that to supper, and every knight sat in his own place, as 
they were beforehand. Then anon they heard cracking and cry- 
ing of thunder, that them thought the place should all to-rive. 
In the midst of this blast entered a sunbeam more clearer by 
seven times than ever they saw- day, and nil they were alighted 
of the giuee of the Holy' Cl host. Then began every knight to 
behold other, and either saw other by their seeming fairer tluir» 
ever they saw afore. Not for then there was no kniglft might 
speak one word a great while, and so they looked every man <tn 
other, as they hail Wen dumb. Then there entered into the hall 
the holy Grade coveted with white samite, but there was none 
might sec it, nor who bate it. And there was all the hall full 
filled with good odours, and v\ et y kpight had’ sitTh meats and 
drinks as lie besL loved iti tfiis world : and wlrnn tfie holy Grade 
had been borne through the hall, then the holy vessel departed 
suddenly, that they wist not whole sjt became. Then had they 
all breath to speak. And then tflie King yielded thankings 
unto God of his good grace that Ue had sent them. .. Now, 
said Sir Gawaine, w F e have been served this day of what meals 
and drinks we though^ on, but one tiling beguiled us, we might 
not see the holy Graile, it waJso preciously covered : wherefore 
I will make here a vow, that to-mom, without Urnger abiding, I 
shall labour in the quest of the Sancgreal, that i shall hold me 
out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if peed be, and ne\ er shall 
I return agitin unto the court WHI have seen it more openly than 
it hath been seen here : and i£ I may not speed, I shall return 
again as he that may not be against the will of our Jjord Jesus 
Christ’ (Morte, Dart/fiir , ltt, 7k The others mostly follow his 
example, and the King iN greatly disploaribd, because lie foresees 
that the fairest fellowship of knights that evej was gathered 
together will be thus broken up. * 

Observe how Tennyson ha# woven the words of the original into 
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•new connections, e.g. * cracking,’ ‘riving,* ‘blast,* ‘cry,* ‘seven 
times more <;lear than day.* 

183. riving, ‘ tearing * ; cp. ‘ rift ’ : * rip * is a cognate* word. 

185. In the thunder was a cry represents the * crying: of 
thunder ’ of th 6 Morte Darthur. • f 

( 188. Repeated from 1. 117. • f 

101. •Then l>ogan each knight to behold other, and either saw 
other by their seeming fairer than ever »they saw afore.* — Mortt 
Darthur , 13, 7. i * 

• 0 

104. Stood. The position of the ngwosylUhlc with a pause 
after it gives the effect of the interval of silence which followed 
before any found a voice : cp. 1L 110, 122, etc. 

107. A tf&dvemonth and a* day : cp. (7 'art Hi awl Lynttfe, 154, 
‘And thou shalt serve a twelvemonth and a day.* Jho extra 
day has a place in various rules and usages, as for instance in 
wearing widow’s weeds. It is due no doubt to the desire to 
mako sure that the full time of a year, or whatsoever it may be, 
has been accomplished : cp. ttliaksp. Lone'* Labour's Lost, 5, 2, 
837 : — 

* a twelvemonth and a day 

• I jnark no wordB that smooth-faced wooers say.* 

200. our Lancelot’s cousin. The word cousin is used loosely, 
as often in older English. Rors was Lancelot’s nephew. So in 
Gareth and Lyncttc, 380, King Mark speaks of Tristram, who 
was his sister’s son, as his ‘ goodly cousin, Tristram 1 Bors or 
Bohors, callod^Rors tie G.mjs, wns brother of Lionel, and the most 
famous of Luift’clob’s kinsmen. He swim distinguished by liis 
attachment to fjancelot. In the Grail Quest he i ('presents those 
who have sinned and effectually rejHJiitod, while IVrcivalc is 
** tempted but resists, and GaltUiod is above temptation altogether. 

202. and louder than the test. Gawain is degraded by Tenny- 
son into a persou/>f no character at all : be swears louder than 
the rest, but makes no serious oftyrt to tesep his vow. In the 
romances he may- be 1 reckless and irreverent, nnd at times-false, 
but he is not contemptible, as he is in the Idylls, In prowess he 
is either the first or the second of Arthur’s knights, and in 
courtesy he surpasses al) the rest^ Some romances assign to him 
a leading part in the Quest of the 'Grail, and even in the J1 forte 
Darthur he sets the example whifch the rest follow in taking the 
vow, and labours honestly in the Quest /mm Whitsuntido to 
. ‘Michaelmas/ 

am! - 207 < a bandit hold is a stronghold of outlaws : ‘ bandit* from 
3 Italian Vandito** proclaimed,’ hence of a proscribed person or 
'fcoutkw^one ljpder the ' bann.’ i 
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209. Crying* Ott help, * crying out for help’: cp. Sbaksp. • 
Richard IIL 6,3,230:— 

* Methought their bouIs, whoso bodies Richard murder'd, 

% Came to my tent, and cried on victory. ’ • 

h&c shining half: so more than once have ‘bright 
hair ’ {c.g. of Elaine), anfl ‘ shining hair ’ {e.g. of Maud). Cp. the 
Homeric irXoicdfiovi <f>ck troth, II. 14, *176. 

210. either, 4 each/ a* often in Tennyson, t.g. Gareth and 

Lynette , 216 :— * • 9 

* And eftops of water fell from either hand.’ 
milky, "milk-white* : cp In Memoriam, 115, 11 
* 1 The flocks arc \\ hiter down the vale 
• And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea.’ 

211. Red-rent: adjective compounds, especially with allitera- 
tion, as Imre, are characteristic of the poet. • The maiden has 
fled through underwood, regardless of the tears which thorns or 
branches made in her skin or her garments. 

214. to smoke etc. The allusion is to the stupefying or 
destroying of bees by smoke, in order to take their honey-comb. § 
Their hive is * scandalous ’ because of the evil report caused by 
their doings : cp. note on 1. 78. In the metaphor of the wild 
bees and the honey we find suggested the ideas of armed lawless- 
ness and plunder. 

218. fender Camelot: Tennyson's Camclot is on a hill which 
rises from an open plain on llm one «-nlg and forestslm the other: 
cp. Gareth and Lynette, 1SW1. • 

* So when their feet were planted on the plain 
That broaden’d towai d the base of Camclot, 

Far off they saw the sil\ ei -misty morn 
Rolling her smoke alxmt the f loyal mount, 

That rose between the forest# and the %id.> 

221. bolt, i.e. ‘ lighffoing-boU ’ : the word 4 bolt ’ means properly 
a round pin used either for fastening wood together, or as nn 
arrow. (Its name comes from its roundness, cp. 4 Iwle,' 4 bolster,* 

4 bowl * etc. ) From its use in this latter sense it comes to mean 
the lightning which strikes an object, conceived as a missile dis- 
charged from the s^y. 9 

225. bad you known, * wouhf tliat you had known * : so later 
in 11. 246 and 339. • 

our mighty hall. The hall is described in the lines which 
follow more fully than elsewhere, hut there is also some descrip- 
tion ofr it in Gareth and Lyiwtte, 396-409, where*the stately pile 
is described which overarched the hearth, am} had along its front 
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, a treble range of abields in stone, with the name of a knight 
under each, ami (if he had deserved it by his deeds) his arms 
carved or blazoned ; and again in the same idyll, 11. 6f>0'659, where 
the entries to the hall are described, one at the end, opening upon 
a rauge of level pavement from which ‘ a lordly stairway sloped, * 
and the other r o[fpositc to the hearth, high enough for a knight 
to enter on horseback without grazing the crest of Mb helmet, 
however high. Mr. Elsdale says: 4 This Mall, built by Merlin 
for Arthur, is the structure which the idea'i soul builds for itself 
by the exercise of its powers of imagination and intellect. The 
other parts of the city, the rqnfs, the towers, the spires, wc may 
understand as the minor accessories^ .. of its life. But this is 
the inner shrino of personality, wherein the soul itself sits. The 
symbolic zones of sculpture represent the growth of the shrine, 
that is tin* progress of man in his efforts to raise liimtvlf above 
the earth'ty and the annual . * — Studies in the Idyl! *, p. 04. 

226. Which Merlin built : cp. Hhrtin and Vivien, 64 tV. : — 

• the most famous man of all those times, 

Merlin, who knew the range of ell their arts, 

Had built the. King his havens, ships, and halls, 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 

, The people call’d him Wizard. 5 

So far as the name Merlin represents any actual person he was 
the Welsh bard Mcreddin, said to have been the counsellor of 
king Aurelius Ambrosian, and afterwards of U Liter Pondragon. 
In the cycle of Arthurian romance he plays almost the leading 
part, directing events by his prophecies, ami stepping in to solve 
difficulties by c his magic powers. Hg received Arthur after his 
birth and caused him to be brought up, and then produced him 
as King : he prophesied moreover that Arthur should not die 
4 but pass, again to come.' the Idyl! * Merlin represents power 
of intellect without a degree of moral strength wholly corres- 
ponding to it. 

228. the dim nch oity : Chose epithets applied to Cam clot arc 

repeated several times in various forms, e.y. Lancelot and Elaine , 
798, 4 the still rich city”; 841, 843, 4 the dim rich city,* 887, 
1 the rich city 5 : cp. 1. *842 of this idyll. The idea is of richly 
ornamented buildings oyerhanging narrow' streets, so as to cause 
deep shadows, the 1 shadowy palaces * spoken of in Vareth and 
Lynette , 206. ^ t. 

229. The drawing out of 4 tower * and spire ’ each into two 

syllables in the middle pi this line seems designed to suggest tlio 
lengthened succession of tower and spire, one rising above the 
other) * • 

231. CUmbB to the mighty hall etc* The effect is as of a sue- 
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cession of steps leading up from all sides to the great ball, which 1 
was the summit and centre. 

232. zones, 4 belts,’ that is bands running round* so a® to gird 
the whole building outride : 1 zone * comes thrgu^h French and 
Latin from Creek & ur l, & girdle. 

set betwixt With etc., *.«. with many a mystic symbol' set 
betwixt them : so we say that a tiling is ‘ set round with JfowerB ’ 
etc., meaning that it # has •flowers set round it. 

233. 'symbol nAans properly a si^n or watcl?word (whence its 
use as applied to the Christian (n eeds), then generally a sign used 
to represent things indirectly. 

234-23J. Observe* the monotony qf form in these lilies, which 
seems designed here to suggest continuity : op. 11, 371 ¥73. 

234. In the lowest, ?.«. lowest zone. The four zones represent 
four stages of human progress' iirst, the condition of the savage, 
with whom the organisation of society and the development of 
the means of attack and defence has not proceeded far enough to 
give him a decisive advantage over the wild beasts of the forest 
(op. the condition to wliieh the land of Can i el i aid was brought 
by civil war and heathen invasions, as described in the Coming of 
Arthur) ; secondly, that state in which man is victor (Aw wild 
1 leasts and begins to el ear the way for civilisation ; thirdly, tjio 
fully developed man, the Christian warrior ; and lastly, the 
further progress towards the angelic nalure which the prophet's 
eye may discern in the /mure, in width men will no longer need 
to contend as warriors, but will l is^ as on winA towards the 
great spiritual ideals. poet, has expressed Snore strongly 
than Tennyson the belief in a progress upwards of tbo human 

^raco towards a goal far higher than ^«ny yet attained, liefer, for 
example, to the concluding stanza! of hi Afchioriam, where he 
speaks of • 

1 those who eyo to qye shall lqpk 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth anti EaPtl/s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; • 

No longer half -akin to brute, 

* For all we thought and loved and did, 

And hoped, and suffer'd, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit.’ 

• 

238. mould, 'shape/ from Old French mo/k (Mod. movie), 
Latin modulus, dimin. of modun, measure. The d of ‘ mould * 
was a<Jded in English, and does not lielong to the stem. . 

241. eastward : as if to gatch the first rays of the rising sun, 
the first maifffeslations of the divfne purpose, and reflect them 
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on his people, while the wings point to the one unmoving point 
in the heavens, the pole-star of duty. 

244. hordes, nee note on 1. 470 

247. Broader and higher etc. The redundance of syKables* and 

the rapid pulsation of the rhythm mas 1 ! the enthusiasm of the 
speaker. fl , 

248. f blazon, f.e. represent in colours. ‘In Old Frenoh blnaoii 
means a shield, then a coat of arms* painted upon a shield ; 
and so in Old English ‘ blazon ’ means shield,, and * to blazon ’ 
is to desoribe a shield which heap* a coat of arms, os in 
Scott, Quentin Dnrward (when Kongo Sanglicr is being ex- 
amined in heraldry), ‘Show him a coat, and let him blazon 
it his oy r n way.’ It is •said to conn 1 * from the* German 
Nasen, L6 blow the trumpet, lienee, to proclaim a victory, but 
the history of the word docs not seem quite clear. Tennyson 
uses it in the meaning * to colour ’ or 1 to figure m colours/ either 
of shields and conta of arms, or, as here, of stainod glass windows : 
cp. Gareth and Lynettv , 398, “Sonic blazon’d, some but car\cn, 
and some blank ’ (of shields) ; and 405, ‘His arms were blazon’d 
also’ ; The Daisy, 58, ‘ The giant windows’ blazon'd fires’; and 

, In Memoriam, 77, 8, ‘ The prophets blazon’d ou the panes.’ The 
correct* use of the word would seem to be in connection with 
famous deeds celebrated either by pictures or by painted symlwls. 

249. the hoard, * the table ’ at which they ate. 

250. the twelve great battles are enumerated by Lancelot in 
Lancelot and Maine, ‘285 flV They are taken from Nennius, 
History of thq Briton *, 49 1 , the twely battles being those fought 
against the heathen Saxons : — 

1 And Lancelot spoke 
And answer’d him*st full, as having been 
With Arthur in the fight which all day long 
"Rang bv the white mouth of the violent (41cm : 

And inHhe four lo\ul lxittles by the shore 
Of Duglas ; that on Bassa ; then the war 
That thunder’d in and out the gloomy skirts 
Of Celidon the forest ; and again 
By castle Gumion, where the glorious King * 

Had on his cu&ass worn pur Lady’s Head, •* 

Carved of one emerald center’d in a, sun 
Of silver rays, that lighW’d as he breathed ; 

And at CocrleOn* hod he ftelp’d hit lord, 

When the «tr#ng jseighings of the wild white Horse 
Set every gQdedparapet shuddering ; 

•And ut> in Agned'jCbtnrcgonion too, . , 

And dS&n the Wa*te Band-shores of Trath Treroit, 
Where many a heathen fell ) “ and on the mount 
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Of Badon I myself beheld the King , 

Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legions crying Christ and him, 

* t And break them. ” ’ 

My. Klsdkle remarks, *'All the light inside stiHhuYis through the 
t welve great battles of 2he King, showing that the inner light of 
the sours life is derived from conflict. ’ — Studies hi the Idyll?, p. 56. 

252. mere, 1 lake,’ *tln; original English word, whereas ‘ lake * 
and ‘ pool ’ are both from Latin. 

2 153. Where Arthur finds etc. FP>r this scene see The Pausing 
of Arthur, 196 : — *' 

. * for thou rcniemherosb how 

In those ohl days, one eunyncr noon, an arm 1 
• *f»ose lip from out the bosom of the lake, *> 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

.Holding the sword— and lww I row 'd across 
Ami took it, and hg,ve worn it, like a •king,’ 

This window is towards the rising of the sun, as the other to- 
wards its setting, symbolising the beginning and the end of 
Arthur’s course, which is often in the Idylls connected w ith the 
course of the sun either through the day or through the year » 
cp. note on 1. J 79. «* 

the brand ExcaJibur ; ‘brand,’ which means properly *a 
burning piece of wood, is used poetically in English {as brandr in 
Icelandic) for ‘ sword, * from its blade flashing like fire. The 
word is especially appropriate to Excalilmr : sec tfye description 
of it iu the Cgminy of Arthur, 297 ff. : r- 

° ‘rich 

With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 

Bewildering heart and eye— tljo blade so bright 
That men are blinded by it — 5m one side, 

Graven in the oldest tongue of -all this world, 

“Take me,” but turn the binds ami ye sfyill see, 

And written in she Bpeech ye speak yourself, 

4 4 Cast me away. ” * • 

Cp. Pausing of Arthur, 220 flf., and Malory, A/or/r JJarthur , 1, 23. 
It had the property of cutting through steel or iron, and the 
scabbard preserved its wearer from being wounded in buttle. 
The idea of enchanted weapons is oonunOnln medieval romance, 
and many of the hetoes’ swords^iove names, as Orlando’s Durin - 
dana, Charlemagne’s fpyewp,, and the Cid’s Colada. 

254, counter, opposite. 9 

255. blank: and who shall Mason it? For this use of the 
words *blank * and 1 blazon 1 cp. Gareth and Lyrutte, 398 

‘Some bl^on’d, gome bfit carve®, and gome blank,’ 
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For 1 blaztyi * see note on 1. *248 ; 1 blank * means properly white, 
but it is used as a term of heraldry for a shield which has no 
arms upon it. 

256. 0 therj, perchance etc. The final casting away of< Ex- 
calibur after 'AlPthe wars were done, Mis a scene whtfch might 
be anticipated from tlie writing upon the sword and from Merlin’s 
words, about it, see Coming of Arthur , .'100 

‘Take thou and strike ! the time to cast away 
Ts yet faj; off. * * 

For the existing away of Exvulibur, sec The Pawing of Arthur , 
195-329. 

Several points in the description of Arthur’s hall suggest the 
idea that the chapel of King's College, (\y abridge, may have 
been iu thb poet’s mind. Tlfe twelve great stained glas* windows 
through which streams the light that falls upon the board, 
answer to the twel\o v indows along the south side of the chapel, 
through which tin* sun shines, and the other two window's to the 
oast and to the west, the one blazoned and the other blank, have 
also their counterpart in the chapel (or had till a few yeais since). 
The epithet ‘long-vaulted,’ used of the hall in < larcth and 
Lynette, is very appropriate to the chapel. 

261. uNotiee the fine rhythm and alliteration of this lino : ‘ un- 
remorseful * means pitiless, as ‘ remorse * in older English often 
means pity: cf. Shaksp. Too (hut. of \ r ( rouu, 4, 3, 13, — 

‘Valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplished.’ 

Mean are forfUmwe, 2, 2, 54,-- 

* If so fj your heart sere touch’d with that remorse.’ 

262. In he rode. The entrance was high enough to allow a 
rider to euter without grazing his eiest : see note on 1. 225. 

203. The golden dragon was the symbol of sovereignty among 
the Britons, au<l is said to have been borne especially by Uther 
the father of AgMiur, wliochad the title Pemlragon (supposed to 
mean ‘dragon’s head’), tlooffrey of Monmouth tells a story 
about an appearance in the hoavdh which caused him to adopt it 
as his crest ( lYist. Brit. 8, 14-17). Til the idyll * Arthur hears 
the golden dragon us crest, and it appears generally as his 
symbol : see Lancelot end Klaim , 4*26 ff. : — 

1 easil^to bo known, 

Since to his crown the r goldcn drag/hi clung, 

And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 

Aud from thg earveu-work behind him crept 
Two dragons gilded, sloping down to make 
. Armatfor his chair, w hile all the rest of them 
Thro’ knots and loops and folds innumerable 
Fled ever thro’ the. .woodwork.’ 
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The < 4(itf>te.dra£(tn , d choir’ appears again in The Laet Touma* 
1 in Gutneeere, 894, wo hear of • 

L " 1 The Dragon of the great Pendragouship, 

That crown’d the state pavilion of the King/ 
and again of Arthur’s helmet, — • 

T?o which for (rest the golden dragon tiiAig 
Of Britain.’ • 

The ship also whicfi app^ired far out upon the deep that night 
when Arthur was borpo in on the waves, a naked babe, to 
Merlin’s feet, was ta the form of 1 a dragon wgng’d.’ 

264. the hol<£ i.e. the stronghold mentioned in L 207. 

265. sear’d means properly dried, hence scorched. It is the 

sarrfe word as ‘acre/ meaniug withered, from Anglo-Saxon 
miria^ to dry uif. • » 

264i. In among bright faees. The contrast is finely suggested 
In’tweeii those who came in grimed and scorched, with murks of 
the fight upon them, and the bright faces, fxjll of enthusiasurr of 
those in the hall. It is the contrast which lies at tho root of 
this idyll, between practical work and visionary ideals. 

267. prest This is the form of spelbng used by Tennyson, 
perhaps after the example of Spenser. He has a|so 4 past, ' 
4 voxfc,’ ‘slip!,’ 4 fixt,’ ‘croBt,’ and 11 few others, but hg does n&t 
follow Spenser in writing ‘kist/ 4 flockt,’ 4 chaft, 1 etc. Notice 
that in 4 prost,’ 'erost/ and ‘past’ (as also in 4 kist’), the* 4 s’ 
becomes single. 

269. For 4 ho parenthesis see notes on 11. 21, 541. 

270. protesting, i.e. declaring they 1 cadimss t& undertake the 

Quest. • * 

, m 275. Darken : tho repetition of this w ord in this position throws 
great weight upon it. The position is the same as that noted 
with reference to 1. 82, but b«rc we have the additional effect of 
repetition. The King’s dislike fm* unpractical heroism comes 
out also in Geraint ana Enid, whero lie implies clearly his greater 
admiration for the •work of Edym wrought upon himself than 
for the exploits of Geraint. ^ 

279. and bast not etc. : 4 and ’ means here 4 and yet.’ 

280. Kay, lord. This seems partly a # protest against the tone 
of railleity which Arthur i*es, as in Gareth and Lynette , 42, 

4 Nay, nay, good piother 5 ; buj the same expression is used after* 
wrards as a simple negative, 1. 285. 

287. What go ye &to the wilderness tQ see : a reference to the 
words of Jesus Christ hi reference to John the Baptist, Gospel of 
St. Matthew , 11, 7 i — ‘ V\ hat went ye out into # fche wilderness to 
see ?• Ji reed shaken with the wind T 9 It suggested 'that those 
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who went into the wilderness to hear John ihe Baptl-tt knew at 
toast that they were going out to see a prophet, but these know 
nothing. Th*ey have seen a cloud and they go forth to pursue it. 

289. Shrilling: a favourite word with Tennyson (as with 
Spenser), and ua6'd of the trumpet, as in Sir Galahad , 5, — % 

4 The shattering trumpet shrilleth high,’ * 

of the lark’s song, in Princess, 7, 31, — L 

4 the lark ‘ 

Shot up and shrill’d in flickering* gyres,* 
or of the human vofcc, either indignant, as in tlafclh and Lunette, 
732, — * • 

‘shrilling, Hdneo 

Avoid, thou smellest all of kitchen-grease/ 
or full of passionate emotion, as in Lancelot an) I K I (line, ip20, — 
* * the blood-red light of dawn 

Flared on her face, she shrilling, Let me die,’ 
or finally, as here, high-pitched so as to be heard along the hall. 

292. 0 Galahad, and 0 Galahad : intensity is added by this 
form of repetition with 4 and.* 

297. malm, ‘hurt,’ with the idea of mutilation by cutting off 
lipnbs or rendering them useless. It comes through French, per- 
haps fron* Celtic. He foresees that the Order will he crippled by 
thi^ enterprise, in which so many members of it will be lost. 

298. But ye, that etc. The construction is broken off, and re- 

sumed again in 1. 303. The whole passage may be paraphrased 
thus : — 4 When Xhe bard Taliessin sings, all the rest are moved to 
imitation, and all imagine t-lwit if ho caij sing so may they : when 
Lancelot overcomes five knights at once, every young and 
unproved knight thinks that ho may do the like, until by experi- 
ence he learns: and so ye, bemuse Galahad has seen, think that 
yo may all likewise see. But what are ye ? Not Galulmds, no, 
nor even Percivalos, but inert with hands indeed and hearts to 
right the wrong ai|£ to lay violence low, but as to spiritual in- 
sight, for the most port blind.’ * 

follow hut Jibe leader's bell : the metaphor is from a flock 
of sheep rushing senselessly after their leader, who boars the bell. 

800. Taliessin is the most famous of the ancient Welsh poets, 
and belongs to about the Jear 500 A.£>. A good many poems are 
extant under his name, but it is uncertain [\ow far they arc 
genuine. 

• our fullest throat of song, i.e. 4 he tfmong us who sings 
with fullest throat* : a * full-throated * singer would be one from 
.whom the song flowed in ample stream. 

801. will sing, t.e. ‘desire to sing/ or perhaps more strongly, 
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• are defcern|incd to sing * : ‘ the dumb * are those to whom no 
power of song has been given. , 8 

304. Unproven, i.#j. while yet untried. 

305. by one, emphatic, opposed to the five at, once for whom 
LaAcolo^is a match. # 

310. sudden heads gf violence, that is, the violeut risings 
which men make f^om time to time against law: ‘sudden’ 
because liable to come at«aiiy time, without notice. T«t ‘ make 
head ’ is to gather scathed forces into one, especially for the pur- 
pose of insurrection* so in The. Coming of Artier t 07, — 

* for mosfof these Made liead against him.* 

312. The strong White Horse is the power of the Saxons, whose 
embrem was the White Horse, its the l>rugon was the emblem of 
the Britans and tint Haven of tin* Dimes : cp. Lancelot wul Elaine , 
2118 * 

4 the strong neighings of the wild White Horse, * 
and (i uhi* rcr<\ 15 : - • 

‘the Lords of the White Horse, 

Heathen, the brood of Hongist left.’ 

313. An edtio of 1. 30], pointing the parallel more strongly. 
Ah when Taliessin sings all the rest who cannot sing, ‘all th<t 
dumb,* try to emulate him, so when Dalahad sees a spiritual 
vision, all the rest, who have no spiritual sight, ‘all the hliujJ,’ 
think that they also may see it. 

315. Yet -for ye know etc. : a characteristic use of ‘for’: 
op. iiareth and Lunette, 330 : - % 

* Yet, for the field yat pleas, u?t. in our oyeg, 

Wi: yielded not,* 

fitful 3S7 : — 

* And, for himself was of tin!* greater state. 

Being a king, lie trust* d * etc. ; 

so in Spenser, Faery Qia en, 2, 3, 5 

* But, for in (Jourt gav portance he perceived 
Ami gallant show toi>o m greatest grec, 

Eftsoons to Court he cast t’ advance hfS tirst degree.* 

Cp. 11. 22, 541. 

318. This chance, that is, l^e chance afforded by the fact that 
all complaints of oypression au^ wrong arc brought to this hall. 

319. Unchallenged ‘ um [aimed * : a challenge is originally an 
accusation, from Old French chalonge, Latin calumuia , hence a 
dispute or claim. 

fallow wandering fires. The metaphor is from .the ignis 
fatuu8*which plays over swamps and stagnant water, and some- 
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times leads travellers into the quagmire. The * wavdetfhg fire* 
*in this case, is not the vision of the Grail, hut the false objects of 
pursuit, which those will probably go after who hfkvc vowed 
themselves to the Quest without having the necessary qualifica- 
tions. The Grail itself, wherever it appears, is a truo gufdpng 
light. « t« * < 

320. Quagmire, originally ‘guakc-miref a shaking bog. 

324. gracious pastime : the pasting of the tournament, which 
was adorned with the grace of chivalry. # ' 

328. This line <fccurs twice, with slight variations, in Lancelot 
ami Elaine,, and wc liave also \n Grn'tth and Lyhetfe, 1386 : — 

1 Thon sprang the happier day from underground ’ : 
so also Wow, 1. 338. 

329. tfQskd in comliat. 

333. for a strength etc., cp. note on 1. 315. The A forte 
Darthnr has it thus:—' ‘Then Sir < ialahad dressed him in the 
midst of the meadbw, ami begau to breuk spears marvellously, 
that all men had wonder of him, for lie there surmounted all 
other knights, for within a while he had thrown down many 
good knights of the Table Round, save twain, .that ivas Sir 
Jjuuncelot and Sir Percivale.’ Blit in this account the tourna- 
ment came before the vision. • * 

#36. In their heat, in the heat of their excitement and 
enthusiasm. 

338. But when the next day etc. The construction thus begun 
is broken off, by the exclamation *0 brother/ etc., and not 
resumed, the fjnm of the sentence beijig changed. 

339. had you known: cp. 11. 226 and 246. 

349. Built by old Icings ety. : cp. the description in Gareth antt^ 
Lytwtte f 296 ' 

f Camelot, a city of shadowy palaces 
And statily, rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient kings who did jiheir dujs in stone/ 
gge after«age, that is, not of one age, but added to succes- 
sively by age after age. 

342. Cp. 1. 228. 

343. Totter’d toward each other The idea is of houses with 
eooh Btory projecting bqyond that below it, so r as to overhang the 
street, as we see in some old English house*. Here the roofs of 

&the bouses on opposite sides of the street have the appearance of 
stumbling towards each other, and the upper stories approach so 
Sdasely that the faces of those looking out of the windows of 
them altqost meet. fc 
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346. galleries : these would he balconies resting upon project* 

4ng stone supports which w ere carved into fantastic figures of 
dragons. The word ‘ weigh'd ’ adds to the effect of the expres- 
sion 4a£y-Iaden.’ * # # 

347. crazy, liemg ho *>ld that it # might lie feared they would 
fall (1. 341). The \\*>r<l ‘crazy* is connected with ‘crank,’ and 
means properly ‘full of cracks*: cp. Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's 

7'ale, 215 : — * 

* • 

‘ I am right siker that Jhe pot was erased.* 

348. drops from thunder ‘ drops of a thunder-shower.’ 

350. On wyvern etc. Those would he the shapes of the cawing 
with which stones pi ejecting at thc^oi tiers of the holies or else- 
where w^re adorned. A ‘ wyvern ’ is a two-legged di Agon used 
in heraldry, from Old French i r«w (Modem pwve), a viper, Latin 
vtpnct. 

griffin : in decorative art and heraldry a griffin or gfitlon 
is an animal with the body and feet of a lion and tin head and 
beak of an eagle. The word comes through French uriffait, Low 
Latin f/Jf/tw, Lat. r/ry/»/ius, fvom Orcek ypu\f/ t a griffon, such for 
instance as those which guarded the gold in the regions of the* 
Ural Mountains, as related (but not \ ouched for) by Herodotus. 

353. The knights and ladles wept etc. : cp. Morte Darthwr , 1.1, 

8 s-- ‘ And ho they mounted upon their horses and rode tlnough 
the streets of Odinclot, and then 1 was vueping of tlm rich and 
pool, ami the king turned away and tnMit not «.ppak foi weep 
ing.* The <juecn, howe\<i, hid departed to her # chamber ‘so 
that no man might percoivelicr gloat hoi rows.* 

jf58. the O&te ot the three Queens. This gate is desci'ixd in 
Gareth and Lynetfe, 209-220 : — •• 

‘And thne was no gate like iU under heaven. 

For barefoot on the keystone* which wss lined 
And, rippled like an ever fleeting wave, 

The Lady of the Lake %t nod : all her dress 
Wept from her sides as water flowing aw^y ; 

But like the cross her great and goodly arms 
Stretch’d under all the cornice aigt upheld : 

And* drops of water fclPfront either hand ; 

And down from Que a s^ptd was hung, from one 
A censer, either worn with wind and storm ; 

And o'er her bfeast floated the sacred fish ; 

And uf the space to left of her, anti right, 

Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices acuufc 
JNew things and old co-twi»ted, as if time 
Were nothing, so illiterately, that men 
Were giddy gaging tti«rc : and over %J1 # 
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High on the top were those three Queens, the friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need. 1 
It is mentioned also in Lancelot and Elaine, as 

4 c * the strange -staUied gate, 

Where Arthur’s wai^ were rembr’d mystically. * 

359. (render’d, i.e. represented. , 4 

301 ff. For the symbolism contained iu the story of Ferci vale’s 
Quest, see Introduction. * 

362. the lists are the bouiularics sc| round tfiu }wico in which 
tournaments were held, from Old French liw, a list or tilt- 
yard * (Modern lire), Low Latiu Heine, barriers, perhaps from Lat. 
licinm , a thread or small girdle (Skeat, Die!.). # The t is 

added iif English. 

365. Tliat is, he saw all things bright around him, because of 
his own exhilaration. 

370. like a driving gloom, that is, like dark clouds or mist 
driving over a clear sky. 

371-373. Oljscrve the monotony of form in these lines: see 
* note on 11. 234-237, and cp. such passages as The Princess, 4, 
285 ff. !*— 

• ‘And partly that I hoped to win you back, 

And partly conscious of my own deserts, 

And partly that you v\ ere my civil 1100(1, 

AnrJ chiefly you were born for something great,* etc. 

380. deep Jawns would be lawns f with deep grass: ‘lawn’ (in 
Older English ‘luund,’ as in Shaksp. 3 Henry VI. 3, 1,2:- For 
through this laund anon the deer will come') is from French 
lan.de, and means originally,, a grassy plain or space in a forest!*’- 

381. Bharp, ‘steep’: tjie effect of the steep descent of the € 
water was to pjpducc a buck wave at the bottom, which played 
back on the slojie with curling white upop its crest. 

crisping, i.e. ‘curling,’ Ldtin rrispus. For the use of the 
word here cf. Mhaksp, 1 Henry IV. 1, 3, 106, where it is said of 
the river Severn tliat he ‘ hid his crisp head in the hollow bank.* 

383. took, * took captive,’ thai is, captivated or charmed with* 
the pleasantness of its sound aim tho beauty of its aspect : so in 
Shaksp. Winter's Tale , 4, 4, 111):-- ® 

c * daffodils 

That come ln'fore tho swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ 

389. Fell Into dust, that is, the pleasures of sense tyifcivo to be 
unsatisfying, there is no true refreshment for tho soul in them, 
lie is left thirsting. 
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395. as Vto should say, * as one who said,’ i.e. m if Bbc wore 
saying. 

397. Fell Into dust. The pleasures of horns and the family 
pfove ya be equally unsatisfying to the soul. # # 

399. And In it a dqad babe. There is indicated hero perhaps 
those Visitations n< death which* turn the joy of homo into a • 
sorrow, and bring tp us i# sense that no happiness whidff depends 
on human life can be* secure. Nay, if we strive to allay our 
soul’s thirst with the thought and the meufln^ of those whom we 
have lost, we fitul that even this Aiils us : - 

4 and also this 

Fell into dust, and I w.is le£t alone.’ 

403. •plowshare? Tennyson varies between ‘plough’ and 
‘ plow,’ as do also the older English writers. In Chaucer, for 
example, both are found. 

409. on me, that is 4 towards me’ as an enemy. 

411. casque, ‘helmet/ French casque., from Italian comco. The 
original sense is ‘husk,’ op. Spanish casco, whence comes ‘cask.’ 

413. And *on the splendour came etc. This is the glory of 
wealth, before which the world prostrates itself. It inspires 
fear and shrinking at first, then it. attracts men to its* embrace, 
and finally, like the rest, falls into dust and fails to satisfy Ahe 
soul. The personification may be compared with that in Uareth 
and Lyuette, 1000 fi'., where the 4 Noonday sun’ represents some- 
thing of the same kind, and appears ‘ail in napl Burnish’d to 
blinding. ’ • 

419 f. Observe the repetition of the same or nearly the same 
Jorin of expression after each event: the elfect is to emphasise 
very strongly the monotony of retailed disillusion. 

4*20. wearying: for this inn an live use of the word, cp. 
Lancelot and Elaine. , 894 4 till the car Weaves to hear it.’ 

42*2. the spires Prick’d . . . into heaven : cp. Caret h and Lynetle, 
190:— * 

4 At times the spires and turrets half-w/ly down 
Prick’d thro* the mist.’ 

lnoredihle, t.t. of incredible height : op. Voyage of Mae l- 
dune. 10 : — 

• • 

4 And the pine shot aloft, fiom the crag to an unbelievable height.’ 

427. And 4 ?lad was I etc. There presents itself to him the 
vision of political ambitiou. the prospect of influencing society 
as a rul^r willingly accepted and readily obeyed# . 

clomb, a favour itc # form with Tennyson, as e.g. Gareth 

and Lynrttrrffi : — • 
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t * and ao the bay? 

Sweet mother, neither clomb nor brake hi* neck ; * 

Princesn, 7, 16 : t- 

* but oft 

Clomo to the roof and gazed aloVt for liourB 
On that disastrous leaguer.’ i < 

It is als(fuscd by Spenser, e.g. Fa&ry Queene f 1, 10, 49 : — 

4 And asked, to what end they clomb 4hat # tedious height/ 
Tennyson however lias * climbed' often enough, Similarly he 
has both * holp* and ‘ helped,* * wrouglq * and ‘worked/ 

429. a ruinous city, t.e. ‘a city in ruins* ; bo in Marriage of 
Geraint, 315 : — * He look’d and saw that all was ruinous/ 

436. PelJ ftito dust. This, &k>, fails to satisty the soul’ff thirst; 
the fair city and the citizens who welcomed him as their ruler 
will pass away, and of his work uotliiug will remain ; or if any- 
thing remains, yet .ho who brought it about will be clean for- 
gotten. 

440. dropt, ‘descended/ implying perhaps that tho descent 
was steep. He descends from tlie height of his tgnbition into 
Ijie valley of liumilation beyond. 

447. For when the Lord of all things etc. : there is peihaps a 
reminiscence of St. Paul’s Epixfh to the Philippian a, 2, 5:~ 
‘Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who 
being in the form of God, counted it not ft prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being fnade in the likeness of men ; and . he humbled 
himself becoming obedient ifnto death, frea, the death of the cross/ 

448. for His mortal change, i.e. for His change into the form 
of mortal man. 

452 f. The reference is to ttio On'tpd of St. Matthew , 2, 1-12. 
The star which led them wow humility, for they submitted their 

n -hair’d wisd<#i to the • teaching of others, and presented 
* rich gifts to the King who was found is so mean a dwelling. 
Uke a flyipg star, that is, in the likeness of a star which 
moved before them. For this meaning of ‘like/ cp. Shuksp. 
Tempest , 2. 2, 9 

‘ Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me/ etc, 

455. of thy prowess and thy stow: the reference is to 11. 361 -378. 
Evon his thought of Mb sins woe a sign that he wanted true 
humility, for he was still taken up withmifiself* he t had not yet 
4 lost himself to save himself.’ w 

1 457. As Galahad ; see 1. 178 and not*. , 

456. Hotice the rhythm : the words 1 suddenly Galahad flione/ 
six syllables equivalent in the verse tb four, foflow%d by the em- 
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phatio monosyllable * shone/ give the effect of abruptness to the * 
appearance. 

461. slaked my burning thirst The thirst is a spiritual one, 
and* to bj slaked by spiritual ministerings. 

462. soaring, ‘ consecrating,’ taken from the Morte. Darthnr , 
17, 20 (quoted belowb ib Shaksp. Henry VIII, 3, 2, 295, we have 
4 the socring bell.' Doth this word and 4 sacred * came f«om the 
Old English, sacrev, * French merer. The consecrating of the 
mass Is the ceremony byVhioh the element^ qf bread and wine 
are thought to b% miraculously chaggod in substance, though not 
in outward Appearance, infer* the bod> and blood of Jesus Christ. 

466. 1 saw the fiery face etc. The origin of this is in Morte 
Dnrfhnr t 17, 20, wl\rre however the accompanying circumstances 
are different: — ‘And then the binlirtp made semblantras though 
he would have gone to the nacring of the mass. Aim then ho 
took an ubbly, which was made in likeness of bread ; and at the 
lifting up there came a figure in likeness of, a child, and the 
visage wus as red and as bright as any lire, ami smote himself 
into the bread, so that they all saw it, that the bread Mas formed 
of a fleshly man, and then he put it into the holy \essel again. 
And then ho did that longed to a priest to do to a mass. And 
then he went to Galahad, unil kissed him, and bad lam go and* 
kisB his fellows, and so he did anon. 1 (An 4 ubbly' is a" cake of 
bread, Huch as was used for the sacrament.) 

468 ff. With this passage about the \ isions by which Galahad 
is accompanied and the strength which he derives fiom them, 
compare the tine lyric of Tennyson’s carhn days, «S&r OaJlahad : — 
‘Mv good blflde c.*m-> the e.fhques of mei^ 

My tough lance ihrusteth sure, 

My strength is os the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is purt.’ 
and with reference to the vision of tin* Grail : — 

4 Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres,* 

1 find a magic bark ; 

I leap oil board : no 'helmsman steers : 

I float till all is dark. 9 

A gentle sound, an awful light l 
Three angels l>ear the holy Grail : 

With folded feet, in Stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings ttoey sail. 

Ah, blessedH'ision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 

As down dark lidos the glory sftdes, 

And star-Uke mingles with the stars.',, 

473. mood-red. The repetition of this word at the beginning 
of four successive lines, followed in each ease by a pause, is the 
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# most striking example to be fount! in Tennyson j[( or probably 
elsewhere) of this method of emphasis. In some other passages 
we may have a greater number of repetitions, as in Shaksp. 
3 Iimry VI. 2J 5, *25 if. 

‘TherSb/ to see the minutes houf they run, • 

How many make the hour full Complete ; 

» How many hours bring aboijt the^lay ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How nuyiy t years a mortal mail may live. 

When this is knowr^ then to divide t^e times : 

So many hours must I tend yiy Mock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; * 

and so on for five lines more ; but the effect emphasis is hardly 
so great jiff we have here, and the intention is rather fib suggest 
monotony. What we have here is a special form of that kind of 
repetition which has often been pointed out as characteristic of 
the poet: the nearest parallels are in The Marriaye of ( ie.mint , 
50 if., when; the words 4 Forgetful of’ are repeated at the be- 
ginning of five successive lines, and Enoth Arden, 5‘JO if.; — 

‘ The blaze upon the waters to the east ; . 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

* * The blaze upon the waters to the west* : 

where however the object is not only to emphasise the expression 
ifut to give the effect of monotony. Op. notes on 11. 103, 234, 371. 

473. sliding down the blacken'd marsh : so in the passage of 
Sir OSUahad minted above : — 

* As down d*rk tides the glory slides,’ 

The marsh is^daekoued by the darkness of night. 

478. Pagan is from Latin pat/anim. a villager, which wat^u 
name given about the fou rtf* century of our era to those not con- 
verted to Christianity, because the inhabitants of the villages and 
country places remained longest unconverted; *ex locorum agres- 
tium eompitis et^iagis pagan i vocantur,’ says Orosius. 

479. clash'd, properly of sound? hence of dashing together in 
combat : cp. th€ Ode on the Death of Wtllinyton , 100 ; — 

‘ This is he that far away 
Against tbs myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fiery few and won,* 

hordes ; the word corned through French from Turkish 
ordu , a camp, and hence a wandering tribe* especially of Tartars 
(Skeat, Etym. Diet.). * 

481 . hard, ‘close,’ us in ‘hard by.’ 

482. Cp. L 1*61. 

485. hlfl eye ... Drew me gte. so 9 Galahad hiiqpelf had been 
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moved by yie deathless passion in the eyes of tjie maiden,* 
Perci vale’s sister, 1. 163: — 

4 She sent the deathless passion in lier eyes 

9 Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid h6r mind 
Un him, and heijclieved in her belief.* • • 

439. none but m^i. 9 Tho nmuittnin is a spiritual one, repre- 
senting that struggle through which the soul ol' man passes before 
attaining to its rest. • # 

490. Bcarr’d, i.e. marked as with ancient Vcftinds. 

• • 

wintry water-courees, because they are torrent beds down 
which water Hows in winter only : ho the Greek word ppovt, 
which means ‘ winter-flowing,’ is used. f or a torrent stream. 

491. Tltorm : notice the emphasis" v hieli this word ^gins by its 
ftoni lion at the beginning of the lino and the repetition of it at 
the end. 

492. glanced ... and gloom’d, * Hashed bright and again dark- 
ened ’ : the same alliterative contrast occurs in The Brook, 174 

4 1 slip, l glide, I gloom, I glance, 

• Among my skimming swallows.’ 

The verb ‘gloom’ is used by Tennyson both in a transitive and 
an Intransitive sense ; so wo have in Merlin and Yirkn* 325: — 

4 Such a mood as that, which lately gloom’d 
Your fancy.’ 

495. Struck : for the position of this word ep. 1. S2 etc. 

502. link'd with many a bridge. ^iat is, the fliers arc linked 
together by tho arches, wRioh go fmm one to thiAothcr of them. 

m 503. piers are properly masses of stone ; Old French 
(Mod. pierrr), Lat. ;Wm. from (^eck Wrp a, rock. Hence t-lic 
piers of a bridge are the massive stone structures which support 
the arches. The word means also* a structure which runs out 
into the sea, because masses of stone are naturally used for that 
purpose. • 9 

the great Sea; that ‘liouridlcsR deep,’ y hence the spirit 
drew' at birth and to which it returns at death. 

506. yearn’d, 4 eagerly desired ’ ; thg word is English in its 
origin, fibin Anglo-Saxon from, ‘desirous.’ In Chaucer the 
Pardoner says of Jita preaching 

4 Myn hondes and my tonge goon so yernc, 

That it is joy is to zc my bisynesse’ ; 
whore 4 yernc* means ‘eagerly,’ and so ‘actively’: ep. Germ. 
gem. {The word ‘yearn,’ to grieve, is a difleynt wgrd, a mis- 
spelling of ‘earn, 5 chiefly found in modern editions of Slmks- 
pearc.) 
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' 508. Open'd and blazed with thunder. The opining o& the 

heavens is {he effect of the lightning-flash, after which comes the 
roar of the thunder. I am disposed to think that the w ord * biased * 
has reference kere rather to the sound than to the light. ( It 
is associated w^h the sound both here and fa I. 516, and might be 
understood as applying to the blast, I;ke that of a trumpet, 
which the thunder gave. Chaucer lias 1 bl sen ’ for 4 blow ’ of a 
trumpet, and 1 blare,' a collateral form' of ‘l^laze/ is several times 
used by Tennyson. The word 4 blaze ’ in both its meanings 
comes from the Btr*m of 4 blow ' : cp. Germ. hla*en, 

500. Shoutings of all the Bons of Qod ;a roinmiBcenco of the 
passage in the Bible, Job, 88, 7 : — ‘ When the moruing stars sang 
together, ami all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 

an&rflrst, i.e. when the heavens opened for the first time 
and blazed with thunder. 

513. white samite: samite is a rich silk tissue, the word being 
derived, through •French, fiom Low L.itm e rami turn, which 
comes from Greek i^d^iTov , meaning stuff woven with six kinds 
of thread m the woof (l(, six ; filro s, thread of 'the woof) ; cp. 
‘dimity/ which is pmporly stuff woven with two kinds of 
thread. In the Arthurian romum es samite stands for the richest 
had finest kind of stuff. The Lady of the Lake, who gave Excali- 
bur to Arthur, was clothed in white samite [Gomhifl of Arthur , 
28 *) ; in Lancelot and Etanir the King is 1 Rolled in red samite/ and 
Elaine’s funeral barge is 4 Pall’d nil its length in blackest samite ’ 
According to the Mor/e Dm thm the Giau at its first appouraneb 
in Arthurs ha^ was covered with white samite. 

616, Again, that is, for tfie second t^ne. Observe the effect of 
the word ‘Roaring’ at the beginning of the next line, with a 
pause after it : cp. the similar position of 4 Opening ’ in 1. 524. 

517. like a silver etar: itfis comparison occurs each time of 
Galahad’s appearance; first* 1. 511, ‘In silver-shining armour 
starry-clear/ next in this lino, and thirdly in 1. 624, 4 1 saw the 
least of little stars. 

522. Per now I knew, referring lb the words 4 a joy to me ' in 
the line before. 4 

523. when they biased again * this is the third time of the 
* thrice ’ spoken of in L 567* 

4524. the least of little stars : that is, Oalahpd and his boat, if 
boat it were, now seemed like A a very small star in the distance. 

525. Down on the waste i that is, on the 'great Sea, the waste 
of waters. 1 4 # 

527. i a £ glory, i.c, surrounded by an aureole of light, like the 
bald of Bfc.called glory round the head of a saint. With this 
9 passage compare the description of tfee New Jerusalem in the 
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Bible, Jt4vela f io n, 21, 10 flf. : — ‘ami hr showed me that great city, 
th$ holy Jen^alem, descending out of heaven from t#od, having 
the glory of God ; and her light whs like unto a atone moat 
precious, even like u jasper stone, clear as crystal ; and lmd a 
waif great and highland hod tw r oh e gates., and the twelve 
gates were twelve poarlft ; every several gate w£s of one pearl/ 

52$. For the parenthesis, cp. notCs on 11. 21 ami 541. 

the goal of &ll # the faints, i.e. tliat towards which' all the 
saintg^trive. j • 

• t 

529. Strike frogi the sea : tho metaphor is of bright rays 
striking upwards or downwards fiom the sun or other liuninary. 

534, the deathful ridge is tin 1 hill described in 11. 489 ff. 

539. whence I'came, an clliplk.il expression, swell as we 
have in (larcth ami Lt/wHc, 548 ‘ niuho demand Of Whom ye 
gave me to’; and (H)7 : ‘she will not wed Have whom she 
lovctli/ 

the gate of Arthur’s wars : see note on 1. 358. 

510 ff. The contrast afforded by this homely utterance to the 
magnificent passage which goes before it, ha 4 the effect of reliev- 
ing the tension oft feeling, and senes as a transition to the other 
incidents of the Quest, which otherwise might make something 
of an anticlimax. At the same time the natural o css and tealism 
of the description heightens the etlect of the mystic ecstasy wdiicl! 
precedes it. Wo have the everyday aflairs of common life set 
against the miraculous visions of spii itu.il enthusiasm, so as to 
suggest, though on a lower plaue of feeling, <he sante thought to 
which Arthur gives utteraneg .tt the cud of tlie idyll, namely that 
the doing ot the day’s w*ork in the allotted field is tne first duty 
of each, whatever \isions may come after. * 

Observe the disjointed stylo of tht* simple monk, who hardly 
ever finishes a sentence, but links another on to it or breaks it 
off altogether before it is done. He* is a genuinely d nun atm 
creation. 9 

540. for In sooth etc* It seems as if he would have said, * 0 
brother, I may well lielieve this tale, for there ancient books are 
full of such miracles.’ Tho mention of the books however leads 
him off to the thought of how* his head wasyront to swim in read- 
ing them, and how he w r ent dovfei then to the little tliorpe and 
concerned himself wi|h the BinoJJ filings of village life, which are 
tacitly contrasted with the great and miraculous adventures of 
the Quest. He then resumes with, * 0 brother/ and this time 
asks a question? 4 Game ye on none hut ph&htoms? * 

Tennyson’s free? use of the wo)rd 4 for’ in introducing reasons 
by anticipation, and also at the beginning of a ’narrative, is 
dcserviug of notice : cp. not^ on 1. 315, and such passages as 
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• Comivff of Arthur, 184 : — 4 Sir, for yc know that in King Uthcr’s 
time ’ etc. # t 7 

540. In 800 th, * in truth’ : hoc note on 1. 70(>. 

541. These ancient books, i.e. those mentioned in 1, 59. 9 

they w'uulti. win thee, that is, they would win thy heart, 

bo pleasing to thee; so the adjective 4 w killing’ means attractive. 

'teem .. With miracles etc. TJ.o paiQn thesis, ‘Only I find 
not* etc., is characteristically thrown in where there is no 
natural pause, ^ppratitig words whu f .h iy© closely connected 
with one another. The result is often to give a more dramatic 
effect to the words spoken : op. II. 2‘2 C 259, 315*528 of this idyll ; 
dan th and Lyuctte , 131 - 

‘So that ye yield me I will walk thro’ fire, 

'Mother, to gain it— your full lea\e to go’ ; a 
and often elsewhere. 

teem, ‘abound*: the pnmer meaning of the word is 4 to 
he prolific,* fronl the Old English tnn, meaning progeny, or 
rather a succession of children, the same word as ‘team,’ used of 
animals harnessed one behind the other (Skoal, Etyni. Diet.). 

544. Not all unlike, i.e. like to these, or at loiyst not very un- 
• like ; the qualification is something like that in 1. 500:-- 

* 4 A great black swamp mid of an evil smell, 

• Part black, part whitened ’ etc. 

545. 4 1 who cannot read with ease except in my l>re\ iary.’ 
'I’he breviary is the prayer hook of the Roman Ghurch, from 
Latin brcvicyrium, a short summary {brer is, short), lienee a 
manual, especially of primers. 

5^0. TUI my head swims belongs to 1 oftentimes T read,* two 
lines above. He means, till lie is dizzy and the words float un- 
steadily before his eyes. *• 

547- thorpe, 4 village,* /*p. German dor/*: it is the original , 
Knglish word, 4 village* and * hamlet,* coining both through 
French. The word 4 thorpe* ’ is found in many English local 
names, especially in the Midland Counties, as Althorpe, Ulles- 
thorpe, Caythfcrpe, Countcathorpe etc. 

548. It is of course the village which is 4 almost plaster’d like 
a martin’s nest * to the walls of the monastery, a remark which, 
would he hardly worth making Vf the line had not 4 ' been (appar-* 
ontly) misunderstood by Mr. Jlutton ( Lit wiry Essays, p. 415). 
Villages naturally grew up round monasteries, ami therefore the 
comparison of this little thorpe to a martfti’s nest of clay fastened 
against the walls of u house is quite appropriate as well as 
picturesque. *Tlie martin is that small species 1 of swallow' which 
builds a closed nest of clay attached to a rock or to the c .wall of a 
house. The name is the familiar ^French proper name Martin t 
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applied as a nickname (like ‘robin’) to a bird which is familiar 
round the kou i,c. • 

• 55*2. homely, ‘simple.* 

553. gossip means originally 'related in God* (from ‘sib.’ 
related), rud those persons were called gossips*u?ko were con- 
nected by the spiritual kinship between sponsor and child in 
baptism, or between .^ersors who were sponsors for thq same 
child. Then the word was n’xed for fuinilinr acquaintances, and 
hence camo Urn verb ^ * lr t gossip,* meaning to converse about 
trivial filings, as with 'a familiar acquaintance 1 . 'This verb is as 
old us Shakspeare, ,vhu in Mid*. Right'# ])riam, % 2 % 1, 1*25 baa: — 

4 Full often bath she gossip'd by my side..’ 
t From this comes gossip in llie sense of idle conversation, especi- 
ally of a rather scandalous kind. So Tennyson in Knot % Ardtv y 
JW2:- '* 

* Fearing the lazy gossip of the port.* 

Kcre gossip means simply trivial talk, and the succeeding lines 
give the various subjects of it, 4 ills and aches, and teethings, 
lyings in ’ etc. 

554. lyings in, that is, women being brought to bed for the. 
*birtli of children. 

556. The mirth is purely local, referring to persons and tilings 
of the village, and meaningless for all who lived outside. 

557. Or lulling ct c. , imist he taken with uhat follows, 1 Bejoice* 
etc. Tie means, 4 Or, acting as peacemaker when quarrels arise 
in the clmfTcringx at the market-cross, J rejoice, small man that 
1 am, in my small world.’ 

random squabbles are quarrels made at huznrd, without 
care«or thought. The Old French rnvrfon properly means the 
force and swiftness of a stream, then h«.Ate or impetuosity (Skoal, 
JUtym. Dirt.). 

558. Ch&fferlngs and chatterings, in apposition to * random 
squabbles,’ meaning that* it is in these that the quarrels mostly 
consist. 4 Chaffering ’ means bargaining, connected with ‘ cheap,’ 
‘ chapman,’ etc. 

the market-cross. It was the custom in English towns to 
erect stone structures, surmount *d by a chows, in the. market- 
place, which served as stands for preaching, and to remind men 
of religion in the ordinary transactions of life. Sometimes these 
had a vaulted space lielrav, which was used as a shelter during 
rain. Fine examples exist at Bristol, Winchester, Malmes- 
bury, etc. * 

559. sm^llman, i.e. ‘small man that lam,’ so in 7 he Marriage 
oj Geraint , 1 16 
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* For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains. 

She is not faithful to me.’ / 

567. falter’d: ‘to falter’ means properly to totter l here 
‘ falter’d front tny quest ’ means * proved false to my quest/ 

569. elt is«h teosc popular term for lizards or newts/uespecially 

the latter, which arc animals of the frc.ysc kind closely resembling 
lizards. f ,? 

570. burdock is the plant that produces those flower-heads 
commonly calltpl ‘ burs/ which stick w> r adily to the clgthes of 
passers-by. It stands heru r for any coarse weed. 

wan And meagre, 1 pale and thin.’ w 

574. I made, *.c. ‘I made iny way,’ ‘wont.’ This temptation, to 
which l’ercivnle so neat ly falls a victim, is a i dined votbion of 
ono whiJh occurs in several of the IVicivale mmanccsj see Atorte 
Darthur , 14, 9, where he is saved by seeing his sword lying 
naked oil the ground, in whoso pommel there wap a red cross and 
the sign of thetcrucifix therein. The love of woman, which is 
here set forth as a nearly successful ri\al of the religious enthusi- 
asm, appears as no phantom but a reality : it does not disappear 
and fall into dlist like the rest of the objects of desire which had 
presented themselves, but has to be cast off by mam force if it is 
not to absorb all the spiritual strength which should be offered 
up tq lieaveu. 

591. I walking etc. So in The. Mai'riaye of (ierainl, 70, — 1 they 
sleeping each by citlior ’ ; and 147, — 4 he sitting high in hall.* 

597. Then I remember’d etc. The remembrance of Arthur’s 
warning wrfrils made him feel that be was one of those who w«?ie 
destined to failure, and therefore *’ie Quest failed from his heart. 
THs at least which ho had found was no wandering fire, and for 
a time his spiritual nature was satisfied with it. 

599. Anon, ‘ straightway,* fiom Anglo-Saxon on y in, and an, 
one, meaning ‘ in one (moment).’ 

601. supplication originally means bending down, and is there- 
fore literally appropriate of the knees and metaphorically of the 
tongue. * 

600. 0 me, my brother : an exclamation called forth by the 

thought how hard the trial was, and how for the time he was 
overcome by it. * v 

609. all but her : another ,proof of the 6 power and reality of 
this influence upon him, and of its difference from the phantoms. 

61 1. Observe how. the rhythm is varied and unproved by the 
use of 4 upon ’ instead of ‘ on ’ ; cp. 11. 743, 774 etc. 

BIS. yule'is Christmas: the origin of the word js quite un- 
certain* but it seems to be connected with the Fagan tclebratiou 
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of Mint Reason (thc‘ winter solstice) by lighting great fii'es. lienee* 
we speak ofithe yule-log, and fires at yule, us here (mul in The 
Mama#?, of Geraint, 55S, (Mow 'd like the hear! of u great lire 
at yule’). • 

014. Aid this am I, ir. ‘I nm content.' *IIr*mtuiiH, ‘ As poor 
men must he content wjfh small ('!i ra > so I must he content with 
hut a little h»ve towfcnn iay cold heart.' iVrcivalc has s^d that 
after he was joined with (lalahad he cured not for anything upon 
cnrth ft upon w hicli Irother monk puts in a modest plea for 

wine little friendship notwithstanding. AT 5ie same time lie 
suggests that if this small ^iinount <!f fiicndshiji and sympathy is 
so much to himself, what must it not lie to have the full and entire 
unioo of heart h which marriage may give, and Imw hard must it 
have been for Here i k'alo to east this i^way from him. % 

80 that, provided that : so in Gareth ami LyneftP, l.'ll : 

‘ So that ye yield me . your full leave to go.’ 

(121. cast her aside etc. The metaphor is rtf a flower, which 
notwithstanding its sweetness in cast away as if it were a weed 

022. Foregoing, ‘giving up,' properly ‘passing over,’ formed 
with the prefix ‘ for-’ (derm. in nr-), with the original meaning 

‘ from ’ or ‘away 1 : op. forbid, forfond, forget, forgive ete. • 

023. want,/.# 1 , ‘are without.’ * 

double life is the united life of man and woman ill 
marriage : he dwells upon the ‘warmth’ of il because lie feds so 
much the need of love to warm his own heart. 

024. plagued, because of the thought that tffey miss tin's 

happiness. * * 

020, a life so rich : rich because double instead of single 

»•' evetyu here 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business tif the woild. 

Two in the liberal offices of life.’ — /’n'tlvw, 2, 100 fl'. 

020. Ah. blessed Lold ete. *TIc breaks off remembering that 
what he is saying is perhaps inconsistent with his religious 
profession, lie would have said, perhaps, 4 We, who are plagued 
with dreams of something unspeakably sweet in a life so rich, 
cannot easily understand that Ihose who*might be permitted to 
enjoy it should cast^it aside.’ 

027. Seeing I never stray'd etc. He gives as a reason for his 
earthlincss that he hasfnever gone abroad to see spiritual visions, 
but has liverl’nlwayn in his monastery frith earthly thoughts 
about him, notwithstanding all that fast, and penance can do 
to 8ubdye*theni. * 

628. In his earth, that is, in his bob' hollowed out in the earth : 
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'the hole of .a fox or badger is called hie 1 earth cp. Marriage qf 
Geraint, 215, — * I will track this vermin to their et£tbs,’ that is, 
to their refuge in the earth. Notice hero the metaphor implied in 
the urc of tlic Word 1 earth ’ ; the monk ‘implies that he, Uke*the 
badger, has cartbahJVht him everywhere,, moaning thoughts and 
cares of this earthly life, as opposed to those which are spiritual 
and heavenly. * ^ • 

633. Sir Bora : see note on line 200. His care is hero entirely 
for Lancelot, and not at all for himself,* sc4 1. 650. The pelican 
as crest is no doifot 'meant aa^u symbol of the unselfish devotion 
to his kinsman, which characterises hjm. Tliofe is no othor case 
in the Idylls, except that of Arthur himself, where a distinguish- 
ing crest is assigned to any knight of the Round Tabic, unless it 
be Tristram's spray of holly in The hast ' /tournament > In the 
romance? the knights often udo without any distinguishing mark, 
and are frequently mistaken foi one another. 

636. each made Joy of either, * each rejoiced to see the other* : 
for ‘each... either^ op. Ctming oj Arthur , 130, ‘each had warded 
either in the fight.’ 

639. maddening what he rode : cp the expression in Geraint 
and Enid : — ' 

# 4 Half ridden off with hy the thing he rode ' 

642. the sluggard: that sluggard, namely, against whom 
judgment is threatened : cp. Gareth and Lynette, 34, — ‘ tho' ye 
count me still the child.’ 

C43. For now there 1b etc : a reference to the Bible, Proirrhs, 
26, 13: — ‘The slothful iitf.ii saith, There is a lion in the way’: 
but that whffch the sluggard says * as an excuse for not going 
forth, he who has been awakened from sloth may say in sincerity, 
because he feels that thq penalty of his former neglect may 
overtake him at any moment, 

646. hlB former madnerfB. Lancelot had gone mad for two 
years because od Guinevere’s anger with him on account of 
Elaine, daughter of King PeUea, # whom she supposed he loved. 
He wag sought in vain by his kinsmen and other knights, and 
finally healed ny the Sangrail at the court of King Pellos: see 
Morte Darthur , 11, 9, and 12, 4. 

648. For Lancelot’s £ith and Sin etc. Compare With this tho 
passage in Lancelot and Elaine, ^64 ff., whery Lancelot appeared 
disguised in the lists at Camolot, and overthrew all he met : — 

‘But in the tiejd wore Lancelot's Icith and Ain, 

Ranged with the Table Round that ho\d the listB, 
Stroiw men, and wrathful that a stronger knight 
Should do and almost overdo the deeds f 

Of Lancelot . . • . 
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. . . a fury seized them all, 

A lery family passion for the name 
Of Lancelot, and a glory one with theirs. * 

AJid so they bore down upon him all together, and overlwrc him. 
Sec &lft> Morte l)artkm\ 11, 9, where Lancelot's kinsmen, Iters, 
Lionel, and Ector de Maris, speak#their mind to Guinevere about 
her usage of him. * \ • 

648. kith is connected with words meaning to know or make 
known, as ‘ken,’ ‘ If y life ’ etc. (Skcat, tyct.). It is hardly 

used in modern English except in 4his expression ‘kith and kin ’ 
meaning relations and connections. 

650. had been, ‘would have been,’ answered by ‘so.’ 

652. # The Holy Cup of healing. *ln all the legends the Holy 
Grail is a vessel of healing, physical as well as spiritual, and it 
had already proved so for Lancelot in especial, see note on 1. 616. 

654. after: used as with words meaning desire* ‘lie had no 
heart after the Quest,’ means he had no desire after it, nor 
consequently any heart-in it. The words ‘ If God would send the 
vision ’ etc. are given as the substance of what Hors felt, ami said. 

661. Paynfm amid their circles etc. ‘ Paynim * is here used ag 
an adjective for ‘pagan,’ but properly Pavnini should mean 
‘heathen lands,’ from Old French pairvixvie. Low Latin payaiiiH- 
miLs. However, its use instead of * pagan ’ is as old as Sponsor. 
Kor 1 pagan,’ see note on 1. 478. 

The * circles ’ and upright stones here mentioned arc the 
temples and other monuments of the Druid religion, consisting of 
circles formed of huge stones set Upright, as Stonehenge, 
Avebury, etc. 

• 662. They pitch up, i.e. they set up fixed in the ground : ‘to 
pitch,’ connected with ‘pike,’ me'Ais to stick a point into the 
ground ; so we speak of pitching a tout. 

663. that old magic etc. J ulius Caesar, the chief contemporary 
authority, says of t{ic Druids, * Mu It a praetcrea do siderihus 
at-qne corum motu ... disputafit’ (Moreovor they hold much dis- 
oourse about the stars and their motions). — licit * Gall . 6, 14. 

667. A mocking* fire. The words arc, as Pcrcivale says, almost 
Arthur’s own, but they are li^re the language of pure unbelief 
and scorn of the Quest and its object, whereas in Arthur’s mouth 
they indicated so high an estimate of these that he was led to 
prophesy that few would l>e found worthy of them, and that 
most would fpllow false paths. 

what other lire etc. These are apparently the words of 
the pagan scoffers, 4 what true fire can there be*hut that which 
warmertne world ? 1 (i.«. the Sun). These pagans would evidently 
be worshippefs of the heavfnly )>odips ana tne elemental powers. 
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• 070. chafqd : properly to chafe meanB to warm (French dchauffer), 
lienee sometimes to rub (especially for warming, •but also in 
general), as in Geraint and Enid , 27, ‘chafing his shoulder/ and 
581, ‘chafing hi* pale hands,’ and sometimes, as here, to vex*or 
rouse to anger • Ithis latter meaning seeing to be derived rather 
from the idea of frictiou in nibbing, thqfi from that of warmth 
of passion. It is also intransitive, fto hi vexed/ as Enoch 
Arden, *71, — ‘to chafe as at 11 personal wrong ’ 

675. hollow-ringing : a fine epithet, • wlfccli must he taken 
primarily here of tne sound, which the wind made, sweeping 
through the heaven. Note that it is tli#; concavity of the heavens 
which is conceived as causing the sound to ring. 

(>77. The scansion is. ‘Heavy j as it was | cjc. 

fi78. Siyjfi as no wind could move : and therefore it. must have 
been by miracle, that it fell. 

670. Glimmer’d £he streaming scud : ‘ scud ’ is that which 
moves quickly, from the same stein as ‘shoot/ Anglo-Saxon 
scat inn ; hence it means here cloud which ino\es rapidly across 
the heaven, ‘(dimmer ’ is one of those picturesque words which 
are especially characteristic of Tennyson : a few instances will 
fUidirc to show the usage of it 

* * as a wild wave in the wide North -sea 

Green -glimmering toward the summit/ 

Lane riot and Elaine, 4N0. 
‘ w here, couch’d at ease. 

The i^hitc kino glimmer'd ’ (in the twilight). 

* 9 in Mcmorinm , 05, 15. 

‘ As the gray dawn stole o’er the dewy world, 

And glimmer'd on his armour in the room.’ * 

•• Geraint and, Enid. 

‘ The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ’ 

(to the eyes of a dying man). 

Princess. 4, 34. 

• r 

‘ Her taper glimmer’d in tiro lake below.’ 

* Edwin Morris, 135. 

So also in Shakspearc : — 

‘ The w'est yet gWmmcrs with some streaks of dav.’ 

Mach. 3, 3. 5. 

‘Through the house give Simmering fight.’ 

Mid h. Eitpht'n Dream , 5, 1 , 308. 
[n all eases it is used of subdued or dim half-light^. Originally 
the W'ord is siinply a frequentative of ‘gleam.’ # 

680. Still as the day was loud, a night of calm after aMay of 
boisterous wind and storm. 
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681. The seven clear stare etc. The reference in .evidently to 
the seven U’ightest stars of the constellation called the Great 
Hear or the Waggon, which circle romul the pole-star. The 
knights had called them Arthur's Table Roiflnl, because the 
circle ifhich they in the heavens scenudl like that of the 

Round Table, in those earlier days of enthusiasm referred to by 
Tristram in The L<mt To^nameu* .‘133 IV. : — 

‘when our King 

m Was vietorfwcHnigh day by day, thejiiiights 
Glorying in each new gloijy, set bi^mune 
High o* all hills^md in the signs of heaven.’ 

685. And those etc. The former sentence is resumed after the 
parenthesis by the word ‘And,’ as in Greek sometimes Si marks 
resumption after a*break. • • 

689. grace, ‘favour’: so in Lavnlof and h'faini'., 381 : — 

* “ Do me this grace, my child, to lia\c my shiehl 

In keeping till I come.” “ A grace t!o me,’' 

She answer’d.’ 

697. Sir Boro it was etc. : see 1. 40. 

700. mid hfc eyes etc. Up. The Miller' a Duwjhtcr, 19: . 

* gray eyes lit up • 

With summer lightnings of a soul, 

• So full of summer warmth, so glad’ ete. * 

A smile from the lips alone, when th" eyes £*> not light up at the 
same time, is taken to be a sign of insincerity, and Hors was above 
all things a ‘loyal man and true.’ • 

706. sooth, ‘truth,’ connected with the root from which 
‘essence ’ is derived, the Latin -mii* (as in ab-mm etc.) : op? 1 for- 
sooth’ and ‘soothsayer.’ ## 

71 T. Pass not from door to door etc., that is, do not enter the 
mind and at mice puss From it, like a person entering a house by 
one door and leaving it at once by another, buf abide within. 

713. our horseB : the verb belonging to this subject is in 1. 717. 

714. heaps of ru}n: the ruin made by the storm referred to in 
1. 726. These ligures are those stone ornaments of the corners of 
the streets, which are mentioned in 1. 356. 

715. basilisks, fabulous snakes, supposed to have crowns on 
their heads (whence thoir name, from pcwtXajf, ‘king’), whose 
look was thought to Hr; deadly. 

cocka&ices in heraldry are winged snakes. 

716. talbots were large dogs of a peculiar breed* In heraldry 
the talbot is found us the crest of the Shrewsbury family, whose 
surname is Talbot, as well A of others. 
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* 717. Raw v because a freshly broken place was left where the 
ornaments had been wrenched away. § 

7J8. dais- throne, so in the Paaninq of Arthur , 386: — ‘High 
from tho dais-tifronc.’ A dam is a raised part of the floor of a 
hall, where the 9 high table usually stands* The word originally 
meant 1 table ’ or ‘high table,' J mm French dein § Latin diania (ep. 
4 desk ’)* then it came to mean the vsta/eA platform where the 
table stood. The dais- throne here would be a seat on this raised 
platform at the on^. of tho hall. • \ m 

720. a tithe, 4 a tenth part. • 

722. had me hall: to hid a person frnil is the sain a kind of 
phrase as to bid him welcome or hid him farewell : in all these 
cases tho greeting has the form of an imperative, like salve, * vale 
etc., in Lathi. * * • 

723 f. fie means, ‘ The oppression in thy countenance which 
tells us that thou hast fared well, proves that the fear wc had of 
disaster for theo Was groundless ’ : 4 welfare* meant originally 
prosperity in journeying. * 

725. flooding ford, i.c, ford of a river swollen by the storm so 

as to make it dangerous to cross. a 

* 726. So fierce a gale : 1 ho ’ refers to what has gone before, 
moaning* such was the violence of the tempest that we could not 
bijt fear.* 

727. the strange devices of our kings : for Camelot was * 

4 rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient kings who did their days in stone.* 

• Gareth and Lynette , 267. 

726. moulded for us, that is, made in our mould or form : cp. 
1. 238. 

730. Half- wrench'd cte. is symbolically implied that the 
Quest has brought about soyietliing of uncertainty in the direc- 
lion of these golden wings, whioh pointed ouec so steadily to the 
pole-star : cp. 1. 4*\. 

735. the quiet life, that is, * 

4 the silent life of prayer. 

Praise, fast, and alms,’ 

which is mentioned at tie beginning of the idyll. ♦ 

739 ff. In the romances Gawqin follows the Quest seriously 
like the rest, and spends all the time from Whitsuntide to 
Michaelmas in riding hither and thither, ttfbugh without lighting 
upon so many adventures as usual, so that he becomes weary of 
it. Finally became in company with Sir Ectot de Maris to a 
hermitage, where lived Nascion the hermit, to whom ‘they con- 
fessed, and who told them that they failed of charity, abstinence. 
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and truths and therefore might not atiuiu the high adventure ofc 
the Saugraih On wain said he saw clearly that thfe good man 
had spoken truth, and that because of their sins it would not 
avpil them to travail in the Quest-, and ho they gomnionded him 
to God^nd departed. ‘ Then the good man caJltgl Gawuine, and 
said, It is long time Bihre ye wore made knight, and never since 
thou servedst thy AJaktr^and now thou art so old a tree, that in 
thee there is neither iift^ior fruit : wherefore bethink aye that 
thou yield unto our f Lord the bare riud, sith the fiend hath the 
leaves and the fruit. Kir, said Oawaine, jin^ I had leisure I 
would speak wijh you, but niy fellow iiere, Sir Kotor, is gone, 
and abideth me* yonder beneath the hill. Well, said the good 
man, thou were lie t ter to be counselled. Then departed 
GaWaiue ’ etc A/or/e Darthur , 16, 5. 

742. pavilion comes tlirough K reucli from tlie Latm*/>^w7iV>MeM, 

* a butterfly,* because of the supposed resemblance of a gay tent 
to a butterfly’s wings outspread. This meaning of the word is 
found also in Latin. * 

743. For the rhythm ep. 11. 162 and 774. 

748. to whom at first etc. ; cp. note on 1. 539. 

750. Athwart, ‘across, 1 for ‘on thwart,’ like ‘about/ 1 above ^ 
etc. m 

756. # the tears were in hlB eyes. His grief is because Lancelot 
has not seen the vision, and is hardly recovered from his unfit- 
ness. 

759. like him of Cana : alluding to the marriage-feast at Canu 
in Galileo, at which Jesus waH present with His disciples, as 
described in the Ootpel of */. John, 2, 1-11. Fordfrale’s recollec- 
tion of it is not (juite accurate, for it was not the case that the 
bridegroom there • kept his la*st i^jtil the last * * but after the 
liiiraMc was performed of turning water into wine the ‘ ruler of 
the feast,* tasting it ami not knowing whence it came, charged 
him with doing so,— ‘thou hast kept the gooi^wine until now/ 

762. avail'd for tlfbe, that# is, 'been of use for thee’; has it 
served to win for thee that spiritual gain which was desired? 

766. my friend* if friend etc., taking up the word used by 
Arthur, which ho feels is in s<yne respects undeserved. 

767. Happier age those etc. The character of Lancelot was 
such that he could not be contested to lead a life of sin and make 
no effort to free himself, he could not ‘ blind his eyes with clay 9 
however rnu6h he might slip and fall, War was carried on ever 
between his gifilty love for the Queen and his loyalty to the 
King,^nd this drove him often wellnigh mad, (ft even at times 
mad altogether ; — 
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« 4 The great and guilty love he bare the Queen 

in 'battle with tlie love he bare his lord, # 

Had marrM his face, and mark'd it ere his time. 

Another sinning on such heights witli one, 

The llgw^r of all the west 'and all^the world, 

Had been the sleeker for it : but^in him 
His mood was often like a ticnfl, anil rose 
• And drove him into wastes ai£l solitudes 
For agony, who was yet a living soul.’ 

t 9 Lou rdit and K!aim y 1$ 4. 

Happier, he thinks, arc those? who wallow like f.wine and blind 
themselves with slime of the ditch, than he, who sees clearly 
what liis condition is. 

707. wel^pr means ‘roll ulamt,’ frequentati\V from old English 
‘walten.^to roll over: op. Genu, im/.ru. 

770. that all of pure etc:. That which Lancelot describes is 
strange to hiinself^lmt no new thing for human nature, which is 
so compounded of good and c\il that the most, exalted emotions 
often have in them the germ of what is base and sensual. The 
ideal of chivalry, according to which all that is noblest and most 
knightly in a man is made to grow out of devntioi* to a woman, 
Joints itself readily to such intertwining of the wholesome and 
the poisctfimiM growth as is here referred to, and great corruption 
of morals in fact arose from (or at least accompanied) this ideal. 

V73. each as each, that is, so closely intertwined thut the one 
could scarcely be known from the other : for 4 each as each * 
meaning ‘the one as tin* other,' ep. note on I. (136. 

774. Not to pluck'd asunder : lil** the tares and the wheat 
of the parable, one could not lie rooted up without uprooting the 
other - also. • 

777 IT. Then I spake etc. •Hn the Quest Sir Lancelot, having 
hoard a voice which reproved him for his sin, came to a Indy 
hermit and asked that he might be shriven. 4 And then lie told 
there that good ufm all his life, and how he had loved a queen 
immeasurably, and out of measure img ; and all my great deeds 
of arms that I have done, I did the most part for the queen’s 
sake, and for her sake would I do battle were tt right or wrong; 
and never did I battle all only for God’s sake, but for to win 
worship, and to cause life to be tlft better beloved, atid little or 
nought I thanked God of it. Then Sir Luuncelpt said, J pray you 
counsel me. I will counsel you, said the hermit, if ye will 
ensure me that ye will never come in that Queen's fellowship, as 
much as ye may forbear. And then Mir Launcelot * promised he 
would uot, by the faith of his body. Look that tyour heart and 
your mouth accord, said the good man.' — Morte Darthuf , J3, 20. 
780. were, i.e. 4 would he.’ 
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785. whipt me, as it were with tin* .scourge of conscience. • 

786. beatea down etc. This symbolises the weakness arising 

from inward division and conliict, not, as Mr. Elsdalo buys, from 
acquiescence. in sin. • 

787. to whom the mftvtng- of my sword etc. %o*in <u mint and 

Enid, 476, the pursiynAiMiuruinl vanish panic-stricken, ‘scared 
but at the motion of the • 

788. had been, * woult] have boon.* 

enow, in old English ‘inoh* or ‘citoifgh,’ Anglo-Saxon 
genrih or genrfg, <4). (Icrmaii going. * The word is hum the Aryan 
root nak, meaning to reach or attain (Skcnt, Eti/m. Dirt.). 

765. Tho’ heapt in mounds and ridges etc. The mounds and 
ridges iye of course the great waves* which drive likg a eatavact 
upon the shore, sweeping the Hand up or dragging it d%\vn with 
them like the stream of a river. The expression is closely parallel 
to that in t.oekdi y Un/I, G : — 

0 

‘the hollow ocean- ridges roaring into cataracts.’ 

The word ‘ridge’ is a favourite one with the poet, especially in 
describing waves of the sea, thus vvr have in Um*th and Lynette, 

J 1 17 : - ' • 

‘loud .Southwestern* rolling ridge on ridge’ ; 
in Enoch A rdf n, ;VJo : - 

*The Ihscay, roughly ridging eastward’ ; 
in Sea Dnamn, ‘J01 : — 

1 :» ridpo # 

‘Of breaker is^m-d from #hc bolt.* 

790. blackening*, ‘looking black * amid tlu* white of t he brc.JtcrM. 
T« ‘blacken’ should mean to ‘grove black, ’ but a similar njodili 
eating of meaning is found also in Ml her passages of Tennyson; 
c.tf. Iloadivm, 13 : 

• • 

‘bark and blacken innumerable * l 

In Mem., 107, 14 : — * 

‘ in tlu* drifts that pass 
To darken on tlio rolling brine.’ 

803. tb© great sea: not the same as tjic ‘great Sea* of 1. 503. 
This is theeca of conflict, that # tho passage to the other life. 

805. Seven days *1 drove etc.© Observe the force which is ob- 
tained here by alliteration. 

8iK». with me drove the moon etc. The great distance of ihe 
heavenly bodies* makes them seem to move with us, when other 
objects^ v^hioh are near seem to drive past us. • 

808 . the shingle is the coarse gravel of the shore, derived from 
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Jforwecian sintjl, which comes from Norweg. aimjia, to tinkle, 
(from the srffciie stem as the English ‘sing.’) ^ 

808. grinding in the surge: ‘grinding’ expresses the sound 

made by the wiffves with the shingle : 1 surge * is formed direotly 
from Latin sniyfem, to rise, and means th^ swell and theuce the 
breaking of the waves. * ~ 

809. tfhock earth : 1 shock ’ used of iwso tlifngs striking against 
one another is common enough in Tennyson [e.y. ‘where the 
moving isles of winter shock ’), but here ft means ‘ strike against/ 
a transitive use which is huydly found elsewhere except meta- 
phorically, as ‘to shook a person. * tt’he word* properly moans 
to shake violently. Observe how the rhythm of the line expresses 
the sudden shock of the boat agaiust the shore. 

• • * ■ 

810. Ttys enchanted towers of Carbonek. Few tilings in the 

poem are liner than the manner of this introduction of tin; castle 
of Carbonek, which bus hitherto been kept so completely out of 
sight. This costli?, called also Corheuic or Corbiure, was that 
wliich according to the legends was built as the resting place of 
tho Holy Grail in the time of Alain, grandson of Joseph of 
Arimatluen. It was in tho 4 Terre Foraiue/ and in it dwelt the 
Jiing who was keeper of the Grail. Here dwelt kin^f Pelles, whoso 
daughter Elaine was mother of Galahad. To judge by the way 
that it it) mentioned in the Morte Darthur (following the Quest e 
dei Saint- Ura/U) tho castle of Carbonek might be any ordinary 
castle (except that it contained the Grail and its mysteries), anil 
Lancelot as well as other knights were constant visitors to it. 
This view, which makes the Quest of tho Grail in its ordinary 
sense almost meaningless, olid points hi fact to a different version 
of tho legend Altogether, is rejected ny Tennyson, who however 
introduces here tho castle of Carbonek in such a manner that jt 
in no way interferes witli tl^spiritual significance of the Guest. 
Its mysterious distance, and its freedom from all those associa- 
tions in the legends which •are of an unspiritual and (in part) 
degrading characjpr, make it a highly poetical and effective 
feature in tho story. Ju no other instance has Tennyson more 
decisively shewn his power of transforming the authorities, which 
ho may follow, into the material which hi$ poetical instinct 
demands for liis work. 

For the passage of tht Morte Dqrthur (17, 14 f.) which is here 
followed, see Introduction. " , * 

812. chasm-like, * like breaks in a cliff * : carrying on the com- 
parison of the line uliove, * A castle like a rtxsk upon a rock/ the 
portals of it are compared to yAWtiing clefts in ft rock which 
meets the sea. ‘ Chasm * comes from chasma, tlft Latin spelling 
of the Greek x&r/xa, a yawning cleft, from the stem of wlfciv, to 
gape. 
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8i3. tnm was none etc., cp. Morte Dartkvr, 17, 14, ‘ there , 
was a postern ppeued towards the sea, and was open without any 
keeping, save two lions kept the entry ; and the moon shone 
clear.’ • 

817. sodden- flaring ipoans properly * suddeily»blazing/ and 
the word is hove used as to suggest a comparison of the red 
manes suddenly bri&lingfcip upon their necks to tongues of 
flame suddenly blazing out* * 

822# piecemeal, ( t<» pieces/ properly 4 a piece at a time/ from 
* meal’ (Old English, -md<\ -mdim) 9 meaning apart marked off, 
especially a portflbn of tii*c\ cp. derm. nml. So we have ‘in 
cupmel/ in cupfnlls, by a cup at a time ( Vision of Pttrtt Plow- 
man,* 5, 225); ‘gobetmelc/ by pieces at a time* (VVycliffe’s 
Bible) ; «by inchmeal/ by an inch at«v time (Shaksp. {'ewptst, 2, 
1 , 3); also ‘ stoundmele, ’ at- intervals. Notice that 1 mea^’ mean- 
ing repast is the same word, signifying properly a fixed time for 
eating all together, as opposed to food irregularly taken. 

Then with violence etc.. In the J forte Darthur (17, 14) 

1 there came a dwarf suddenly, and smote him on the arm so sore 
that the sword fell out of his hand.’ 

824. soundlifg hall : the epithet, on which stress is laid by 
repetition, refers to the echoing of the tread in the wist and 4 
empty hall : cp. the Homeric 5wgara 7}X^ cl/ra * * echoing* rooms ’ 
{0dysx*4 t 72). , 

826. painting on the wall Or shield of knight. In Arthur’s 
hall there was over the hearth n treble, range of Htone shields, 
some blank and some blazoned with the arms of knights. 

828. Thro' the tail oriel *ete., ‘semi through y»e high oriel 
window’ : an oriel, Old English 4 oriol ’ or 4 oryail/ is* properly a 
small room or portico ; Old French oriol, Low Latin oriotum , 
probably for nnreolum , liecauso it *ftrould be ornamented with 
gilding. Then 1 oriel ’ came to mean ^specially a recess in a room 
with a window, what we call a ‘ bow'-window. T 

I 

on the rolling sea, *.e. fining over the rolling sea. The 
peaceful light of the moon over the troubled sea symbolises 
spiritual peace shed over the turmoil of conflict. 

830. Clear as a lark etc. So Enid’s voice 'sounding from the 
open casement of .the hall is compared Co 4 the sweet voice of a 
bird.* This time tfce fact that it came from above, like the song 
of a lark, is an essential part of the comparison. 

833. as In % dream etc. : as in those dreams in w hich we seem 
to lie ever striving after an object which we never attain. On 
this whole passage Mr. Elsdale remarks : 4 The Jilast is Hurcly 
the setfiifg in of conflict, and the seven days’ voyage along the 
storm-tossed sea, the transition stage of struggle and doubt. 
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i The lions guarding the landing mi the solid rook beyond, with 
the interpreting voice, “Doubt not, go forward,'* show us the first 
necessary condition if this sea of doubt is to be safely passed, 
uamely, Faith* The empty hall beyond tells of a withdrawal 
from the worl*> f#r quiet and solemn com yi union with tWi infinite 
and the eternal. So also I he moon shin jug aloft, above the roll- 
ing sea, whispers to the soul, in its/jalm Serenity, of brighter 
and hotter things, far above all tlKS turmoil and perplexity. 
'Plic whole scene speaks of Meditation ayd I grayer. And ngw the 
clear sweet vnic6 in the eastern tower —the tower neuretd. the 
rising sun —sings of Hope' and tli^ myriad* stops, up which 
Lancelot seems to climb with pain for ever, tell of Kndurnnce..' 

■Studies in the Idylls , p. 70. This is very ingenious aiul no 
doubt, partly true, but admitting fully the symbolical character 
of the poefn we may perliaps doubt whether each iucideut can be 
so stridffy interpreted. 

835. crannies, ‘cracks’: the word is from French cm/i, a 
notch, Latin cruih , cp. 1 crenate ’ and ‘ crenellate * (Skeat, Ktym. 
Diet . ). 

836. glory and joy etc. In the Mor/e Darthnr (17, 14) the 
song is ‘Joy and honour he to the Father of Heaven.’ 

838. essay’d, ‘ attempted ’ (to open). 

839. gave, ‘gave way’: glare means ‘brightness,’ from Old 
ljlnglish 1 gluren,’ to shine, cp. ‘glass,’ which means pfopcrly 
* shining.’ 

840. se ventline b- heated : referring to the story in the TJible of 
Shadrach, Merheeh and Abed nego lining cast into the furnace, 
which was heated seven ffimes mor# than it was wont to be. — 
Daniel, 3, 19.“ 

I is in an emphatic position, and means ‘even 1 ’ (unworthy 
tho* 1 am). It is left hang ft. g by the postponement of itw-verb, 
and afterwards it is repealed with the verb, ‘ yet methought I 
saw.* 

841. blasted mSans properly ‘blown upon,’ ‘destroyed by wind 
blowing,’ but often with the collateral idea of heal , such as that of 
air rushing from a furnace, and especially of the cHeetof lightning 
on treos. Here the reference is to the hot blast from a furnace. 

842. With such a fierceness, *.<?.* with such fierce he, at. 

843. yet answers not only to the precedirg clauses ‘ though 
blasted and blinded,’ but also to that which is implied in the 
emphasis on ‘l* in 1. 840, ‘though unworthy.' 

methought. The impersonal verb 1 metlpnks ’ means ‘ it 
seems to iue,’ qiid is originally distinct from the verb ‘ty> think,* 
though allied to it and constantly confused with it. The Old 
English thenkm (of which the past tehse should be thoylde) means 
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* think/ and fhinkcn (past tense thv<jht< ) 1 seem/ but even in Old 
Knglish thouijMe, was used as the past tense of both. Vhe one is 
represented in German by dnikvn and tin* other by w nr dunkt 
(iSknat, Etym. Diet.). As examples of the distinction in Chaucer 
we may quote from the Cant* / bury Tut* „■ ; 


rind 


9 * now s|pill \vc here 

Som doyntoi* tiling ine tliinketh l»y bn chore / 

• -Druhnpn to Sir Tnjvt* 


‘ ftyglit so tli cr ike I to serve him prmnlyT 

# Chrb s Tub, f 

844. All is an adverb, ‘wholly.’ 


Tnpnx 

r»v». 


’ pall'd, ‘enxoloped/ from Lulin^no/A/, or /#a//»ttwt, ‘a cloak/ 

84f>. and wings and eyes. The words suggest llifise of the 
vision of K/.ekiel in the Bible, E*kut, l(), 11, whore describing 
the cherubim lie says, ‘And their whole body, and I heir harks, 
and their hands, and their wings, and the y\1iTt1s, were lull of 
eyes round about./ 

847. I had sworn, i.r. ‘I would have sworn’ (I hat it was no 
mere vision hu$ a reality). 

SIS. what I Raw was veil'd Hr. Mi. Ivlsdale says ‘ to remind 
him of the necessity of purity/ but it. rather indicates th*1 those 
who have deeply sinned cannot at once, exon by a gieat effort, 
gain admittance to all the mysteries of faith. • 

850. left The hall long silent : ep Horn, (ttlyxs. 11. 388 : 

ws fyat?’, ol o' Apn -rrdrra dh'i]v *y ifnvro m tortf, 
kt}\i)0/uh$ o fcrxovTo Kfyrtt fuyapu+iKinrpiu. 

(So spake he, and they all were stilled in silence, and#were held 
by*i charm throughout the shadowy halls.) # 

Sol.* till Bir Gawain The Hontciffie is hi oken rdf and resumed 
afterwards in 1. 855 with ‘ he said/ w 

858. As has been remarked before*. Tennyson has set Gawain 
on a much lower level than belongs to him in tue romances. In 
some of these ho is beyond <fotn petition the first of Arthur's 
knights, and Ghrostien dc Troyes in Erir <f bluUlv ranks him 
definitely above Lancelot, whose; fame was in fact of rather lute 
growth. In the (bail romances taken aq a whole he is next in 
importance to Percivale, being liimself of the seed of Joseph of 
Arimatluea, and being the leader in taking the vow of the Quest. 
Indeed, in one version^ that of Heinrieli von dem Turlin, he alone 
really aoliiov^s the Quest, the achievement of Pereivalo being 
only partial and compar.. lively fruitless. As the moral signifi 
calico of the Que^t became more and more develop^!, and espeei 
ally aftti*the introduction of Galahad as a leading personage*, 
Gawain necessarily fell rattor into the background', and in the 
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Morte Daxthur he really does appear as 4 a reckless and irreverent 
knight * on some occasions, as tor instance that referred to in the 
note on 1. 739. But in none of the romances do we find the utter 
lack of serious purpose which is his characteristic in Tennyson's 
poem. The potfi has in fact deliberately chosen him te. serve as 
a foil to Lancelot, who though erring was never blinded, and 
whoso tragedy of spiritual warfare *?.s set-in contrast with the 
self-satisfied levity of Cuwain. A 

854. Now bol^en’d etc. : reckless and irreverent always, and 
now more boldly sb because of Arthur’s silence. 

855. my liege : the word 1 liege * comes through French from 
tho German Itdig, ‘ free ’ (from obligations of service), so that a 
liege-lord* is a ‘free lord,* independent of other sovereignty. 
This is tho sense in which it is here used, blit it cairie also to 
be apjfiied to those who were members of his l>and (free from 
other sovereignty), and * liegcH* came to mean ‘subjects,’ a change 
which was helped by confusion with the Latin liyalm, 1 bound * 
(Skeat,-/ftym. Diet.). 

856. Hath Gawain fail’d etc. The question is a somewhat 
bold one, considering the rebuke which he had„lately received 
from Arthur, when sent to deliver Urn diamond to the nnknown 
kuightewho had won it in the jousts at Camelot, for not having 
found him and delivered it to him in person : — 

0 ‘The seldom-frowning King frown'd, and replied, 

“ Too courteous truly ! ye shall go no more 
On quest of mine, seeing that ye forgot 
ObeUiencc is th^ courtesy due to kings.”* 

t ijaneelot and Elaine , 711 ff. 

857. stinted : * to stint* means originally ‘ to cut off short, *.cp. 
‘stunt,* *stuu ted ’ ; hence ^-o limit or restrain. ‘When have I 
stinted stroke * means ‘ when have I failed to strike os I ought * : 
observe the alliteration of- 1 stinted stroke 1 and 1 foughten field.* 

foughten? field, * fought battle * : 1 field ’ is for battle, aa 
often (e.g. bream of Fair Wom&i, 97 : — v in fair field Myself for 
snob a face had boldly died ’) ; and 4 foughten * is the old form of 
past participle, used, for example, in Chaucer, Cant . Tales , Pro- 
logue , 62 : — 

* At mortal bataillos haddc he ben fiftene, 

And foughten for pur feith at Tramassonc.* 

Shaksp. Henry I\, 4, 6, 18: — 

* As in this glorious and well-foughtcri field 

kept together in our chivalry.’ 

Tennyson uses the phrase ‘ foughten field * also in the'fomtn^ of 
Arthur , 131, The Princess, 5, 287. c 
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858. as fortune, i.e. 4 thy quest,' because Percivale had becif 
the first to ti^ce the vow. 

862. blue-eyed cat. Darwin writes in The (biffin of Specie ft, 

ch. 1 In monstrosities, the correlations between quite distinct 
parts are very curionsT and many instances arc given in Isidore 
tieoffroy St. Hilaire* grail. work oh the subject . . Some instances 
of correlation are quite utymsical : thus cats which are entirely 
white and have him; eves are generally deaf ; but it has been 
lately stated by Mf. Tait that, this is confided to the males.’ 
Thai Tennyson jihuuld know this fact and introduce it into his 
poems is quite natural an<f characteristic : he is distinguished for 
exact observation and description of natural phenomena, and 
often uses very accurate scientific Uqiguage about them, as in 7 n 
Mfimoriuni, 4, 11 9 ' 

4 Break, thou deep vase of chilling Lears, 

That grief hath shaken into frost/ 

863. noonday owl : the owl is unable to see clearly in full day- 
light, his eyes being specially adapted to the darkness : a 1 noon- 
day owl ’ here means nil owl abroad in the daylight at noonday. 

• 

871. according to their sight : Lancelot doubtfully saw a veiled" 
vision ; Borssaw it unveiled indeed, hut was himself in dkplivily, 
whence the vision did not entirely release him* while Percivale 
alone ^aw it clearly leading the way to the spiritual city. En2h 
had seen it as he was capable of seeing it. 

872 IT. The meaning is that prophets and hard# in old times, 
inspired as they were, and grilled thf*>ughout with Ood’s music, 
yet could express it only by imperfect Iranian means .and iustru- 
ngmls ; and so though (dal send a vision, we may not see it but 
as our human imperfection u11owh,j It is none the less a sign 
from heaven because thus imperfectly apprehended. 

j 

873. sacred madneBS of the hard : the * sacred madness ’ is that, 
poetical frenzy which f is attributed to the inspiration of a divine 
power : 4 bard * is of course a**goneral term for poet, but it is 
naturally used here in its special Celtic meaning: Arthur is 
referring to the prophets of Scripture, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the 
rest, and to the hards of his qwn land,, who were regarded as 
something between poet and prophet, divinely inspired. 

875. the framework and the <&ord. i.e. the stringed instrument 
of music, lyre or harp, which belongs to the inspired bard. 
Evidently when the voice is to accompany the music this kind of 
musical instrument would he used* by the singer.,^ 

877. 'tfay- but thou errefit, etc. : this refers back to the 
beginning of Lancelot’s sjfbech, 1 # 7G6 ff. Arthur had been 
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' refloating upon this in silence, but rSawain’s irreverent interrup- 
tion led him first to utter a rebuke of that scornful levity which 
could see nothing but madness and failure in Lancelot’s quest. 
He now tukes< up the thread of his thoughts and replies* to 
Lancelot. < f « 

880. With such a closeneBS.ohut etc. - 74 . closely that there 

grew nipt, apart from it some root, of jwblcnc.ss ’ : ‘but’ means 
properly ‘except.’ ‘It could not be so as thou sayest., except 
there grew ’ etc. « > « 

i 

SSI. Save that he were etc. An exception within an excep- 
tion. The reference is to I. 757 : 

4 Happier are those that welter in their sin, 

Swine in the mud,. th.it cannot see for slime.* 

883. this have si care, that it may hear its flower,' ami 
also (it is implied) its fruit. 

889. And left me etc. The construction of the sentence is 
irregular, but the sense is clear. * Lost to me they were and left 
me ’ etc. 

barren, for ‘hare’: cp. ‘ barren ribs of death* in U UiMh 
and Lyurdfr, 1347. 

890. a lean Order : the great company of knights that should 
have remedied wrong and established right in the world, was 
shrunk and starved. 

scarce return'd etc.: this clause, thrown in as a paren- 
thesis, is explanatory of the word 4 lean.* 
tithe, * tenth part*’ ^ 

893. Another hath e tc., ?. r. IVreivale. 

895. the silent life : cp. 11. 4 and 735. * 

895. And one etc. , i.c. (uilahad. 

897. his chair desires him etc. The vacancy of his place 
suggests a mute desire for the wonted occupant, which here is 
represented as if foil by the pWoc itself, while in Hal in and 
Britan, 75, -‘Thy chair, a grief to all the brethren, stands 
Vacant,’ it iH attributed to the fellows of bin*. who is away. 

898. However they ay crown k him otherwhere : op. 1. 482 

‘ and one will crown me kin£, 

Far in the spiritual city,* 

Here the indefinite forms of expression (* tlrsy ’ and 1 otherwhere’) 
are finely suggestive. u 

S99. some a^mong you etc. Pcrcivulc had said : — 

4 Had thyself been here, * * 

My King, thou would’st have sworn.’— 1. 277. 
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9(H. Ndt easily, etc.* ’Che view here taken of Arthur’s character, 
and of the reason why he did not join the Quest, is one of Tenny* 
son’s happiest^ improvements on the romances. The romance of 
the Grail, having grown up at fust apart from the Arthurian 
e\vJe, naturally aid not make Arthur its hern, ntid it is evident 
that he was not qualified to take the place oeedjntd hy Percivale, 
or Galahad in the later developments of the story. It was neces- 
sary therefore to ma'ce hire abstain from the Quest, and Jic docs 
so, reproaching ( la wain for his vow. and expressing sorrow at 
the breaking up of Qiut^iomiiany of knights which he had been 
r wont to have almut him ‘ l 4 or T have had u*i rod custom to have 
them in my fellowship,' % Mor(c flmthur, 13, 8. The reason 
alleged by Tennyson's Arthur he this abstinence is ids strong 
sensq that the claims of daily duty must be ranked before any 
visionary ideal, though “when the daily duty was done, the visions 
might have their place ; and this representation of AAhur as one 
not less hut move interpenetrated than otheis with high moral 
and spiritual ideals, while at the same time he feels above all 
the importance of doing daily duty in the allotted sphere, shews 
him as a stronger and saner character than the visionary enthu- 
siasts or tin* repentant sinners for whom the Quest of the Grail 
had so strong a fascination, precisely because it was something 
outside the allotted sphere. It supplies also the necessary , 
correction to the narrow ami one-sided view of Arthur l^ken by 
Guinevere, who regards him as mu* who walks in a world fit 
unattainable ideals,- - 

* Rapt in this fancy of the Table Hound, 

And swearing men to vows impossible. 

To make them like himself.’ • 

• Laut't (of find A7${/a», 17 if. 

J0*2. hind, ‘peasant,’ fiom old Knglish 'bine,' a servant^the 
d is excrescent) (JSkeat, Ktym. Dirt. k| 

306. Let visions etc Ho is not a <l^spiscr of visions, nay he is 
disposed sometimes to feel that all is vision save lur own spiritual 
existence and that of God, and the relation flat ween the two 
established hy ‘that line whV rose again,' on which rests the 
fact of daily duty. 

It should he observed that- Arthur’s visions do not afleet those 
• things which for him are supremely import ant , God, the Saviour, 
and himself f these he knows are no vision, and these include nil 
that he requires fflr his guidance. He is not like those who 
stake their all on the yippcarauce of such a sign from heaven as 
the Grail. \^hut lie knows is enough for him, and ought to he 
enough for others, of whom it might fairly be said. ‘ If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither wifi* they Is* per 
muided though one rose from the dead. ’ 
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913. himself, that is, his true spiritual Self, apart f /0111 body. 
As an illustration of the state which is here spoken of a passage 
may be quoted from a letter written by Tennyson to a friend 
about certain experiences of his own. lie says that from ls>y 
hood he has frequently had a kind of waking trance, when he 
lias been all aC»fd*. ‘This,’ be continues, ‘has often cone upon 
me thiotigh repeating my own naiuc^to myself silently, till, all 
at oii^r, as it were, out of 1 fie intcns»iy*of*lhe eonseiouHnesn of 
individuality, the individuality its* ’i seemed to dissolve and 
fade away into boundless being, and fhis^iiot a confused state, 
but the clearest of tin* <lcaiest, the surest of the surest, utterly 
beyond words, where deatfi was an almost laughable impossi 
bility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction, 
but the only true life." This state is described poetically in The 
A nr if nt Nmjr — »* 

- ‘for more than once, -when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in tnys* If 
The woyd that is the symbol of mys* If. 

'Hie inottal limit of the Self was loosed. 

And past into the Nameless, as ,i cloud 

Melts into Heaven. 1 touch’d mv limbs, the limbs 

Were sli.mgc not mine and >ct no shade of doubt, 

I >u t uttei clearness, anil tin o’ loss of Si 1 1 
The gain of such large life as match’d with on is 
Wei e Sun to spark ’ 

91 1. Nor the high God etc., i.< ‘knows that Hod is not a 
vision to him. 1 

that Oae etc*, .lesus Christ, regard* d as Mcdiatoi between 
Clod and maj» * 
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